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THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 








Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. each. 


Under this title Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN will publish a Collection of th 
English fireside will be introduced Adventurers of 


e Lives of Men and Women remarkable for adventurous careers. Thus to the 


Countries—Travellers, Seamen, and Soldiers, Buccaneers of Note, and Famous Robbers, Prisoners 


who have ercaped from Captivity, and those who, banded together, have passed through danger and difficulty. That the reader may be better acquainted 
with bis new acquaintances, preference will be giver, where possible, to autobiographies over compilations. The volumes will average 400 pp., avd will 


be fully illustrated. 





THE FIRST VOLUME, NOW READY, IS ENTITLED 


THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 


With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL PORTRAITS OF TRELAWNY, AND AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


IN PREPARATION. 


II, III. 


ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL 
IN MADAGASCAR. 


With Preface and Notes by Capt. S. P. OLIVER, 
Author of “ Madagascar.” 


Illustrated with Maps and Cuts. 


MEMOIRS OF 





ORDINARY MILITARY CAREER 
OF JOHN SHIPP. 


With Introduction by H. MANNERS CHICHESTER. 
Illustrated. 


Iv. 
PELLOW’S ADVENTURES AND 
SUFFERINGS DURING 
HIS TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ 
CAPTIVITY IN MOROCCO. 


Edited, with Prefatory Notes, by Dr. ROBERT 
BROWN. 


THE EXTRA- 





*.* Other Volumes will follow at short intervals. 





NOW READY. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the EPOCH of UNIFICATION. 


By the Countess MARTINENGO. This Work contains the Lives of Bettino 
Ricaeoli, Constance d’Azeglio, Ugo Bassi, Daniel Manin, the Osirolis, Luigi 
Settembrini, the Poerios, and many others. 


“* The strongly marked variations in the characters of these men and women, contrasting as it does with their 
singular unity of purpose and action, imparis a stronger and more sustained interest to the book than usually 
attaches to a collection of essays, The papers are written with insight into the sources of recent Italian history, 
and will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are interested in that subject.”—Scotsman. 

“ This volume contains a set of vivid sketches of some of the purest of Italian patriots.”—Observer. 





Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GOD in SHAKSPEARE: the Poet and the Worlds 


Renaissance. By ‘*OLELIA.” 


“ He possesses a knowledge of Shakspeare unrivalled except by ***....On every page there is cvidence of rare 
onersy and still rarer subtlety."—Glasgow Aerald. 
“A m 


an of original and subtle mind..... The astonished reader who perseveres long enough to become | 


sympathetic with the author's style and method may be led with fearful pleasure.”— Graphic. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HEROES and MARTYRS, and other Poems. By John 
ALFRED LANGFORD, LL.D. 


Now Ready, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” | 


RUSSIA. 


By W. R. MORFILL, M.A., Reader to the University of Oxford in the Russian and 
other Slavonic Tongues. 
IUustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


P “Mr, Morfill has some eminent qualifications for the task he has undertaken—a thorough knowledge of Slavonic 
aoutiel 





ges an > 
which is active and yet not biassed by party partisanship....He has produced a book which does credit to his 
industry and care, for it evidently represents a minute and intelligent study of the most recent native writers, as 
well as iderable acquai with the old chroniclers.”—S, er. 
“Well arranged....Set forth with clearness and directness.”—Sat 
One of the most serviceable of the series,” —Scots Observer. 





urday Review. 





NEW BOOKS. 


training in critical methods, and an interest in current European politics | 





IN PREPARATION. 
| THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


| Some Fugitive Papers by Rev. A. JES*OPP, D.D, 

| Author of * Arcady,” ‘'Tbhe Coming of the Friars,” &c. 

| Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 60. 

| Contents :—(1, 2) The Trials of a Country Parson - (3) 'The Church and the Villages —~ 


| (4) Snowed Up in Arcady--(5) Quis Custodiet —(¢) Oathedral Space for Neglected 
| hoonke tn) hy I wish to Visit America. - ” 


|THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: a Test of all Theories. 
With Special Application to those of Evolution, Instinct, and Immortality. 

| By an Old Life Member of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Demy &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TREASURE TOWER: a Story of Malta. 
By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, 
| Author of “The House of the Musician,” **The Terra-Uotta Bust,” &c. 
Crown Syo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 





MUMFORD MANOR: a Novel. 


By JOHN ADAMSON. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth, ¢s. 


THE OLD HALL AMONG THE WATER MEADOWS: 





A NOVEL. 
By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


| THE WIDER HOPE. 


Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine and Literature of a Future. 
| y numerous Writers, Lay and Clerical: 
| Canon FARRAR, the late Principal TULLOOH, the late Rev. J. BALDWIN 
BROWN, the Very Rev. E. H PLUMPTRE, D.D, Rev. WILLIAM 
ARTHUR, Rev. JAMES H. RIGG, Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. With a 
Paper by THOMAS DE QUINCEY, and a Bibliography of Recent 


Eschatology as contained in the British “i useum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 





RUSSIA AND THE 


SIBERIAN EXILES. 


The ighteen Numbers of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE containing Mr. 
GrorGe Kennan’s Articles on SIBERIA may still be had, price 20s. 


“The spe 
feeling which exists in Germany against the 


Tue Speaker, of March 15, reviewing the German translation, says :— 
edy publication in Berlin of a cheap translation of Mr. Kennan’s book on Siboria, or rather of its first ten chapters, is a wits 


ices to the strong 


present Rue: ian Government, and to some extent, it is to 02 feared, against Russia as a Muropean Power. The 
translator gives in bis preface the wish to bri 


the lot of our unhappy Rassian brethren, 


og German opinion to bear on the Czardom as the motive for undertaking the work, with a view to ‘ bettering 
” but intimates the small hope entertained in Germany that the administration will be moved thereby.” 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, L.C. 
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REN CH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall - — 


The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
bs or em of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission 
me Shilling. 


YOUNG GERMAN GENTLEMAN, 

Pb.D. and candidate of Theology, is desirous of accepting m4 
ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR in an English family. First-class references.— 
Address W. 44, care of C. BiRCHALL, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


= LONG, PUBLISHERS, 18, B Bou it, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give — ~~ to all MS&3., and 
arrange terms for their PUBLICATION. Messrs, Digby & Long have also 
every and emple facilities for the publication of MAGAZINES, 
Editorial | officers eoenctn- ent 


TY PE- WRI TING. 
YPE- WRITING. -—AUTHOR’S MSS., 


PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYINGexecuted uickly and accurately. 
Terms, 1s, per 1, words, Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended. Terms moderate,—Address F. BAILEY, 
19, scinrnina sna Stratford, E. 


CATALOGUES, 
EORGE H. MAY, 


Second-hand Bookseller, 9, Royal Arcade, Old Bond-street, W.; 
and at 103, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
NEW CATALOGUE of choice items now ready. 



































Just published, crown 8vo, 248 pp., 5s, 


GONNETS and POEMS. By Wiis 


enna GARDEN, Author of “‘Meg’s Wedding,” &c, In handsome cloth 
nding. 
GALL & a. be. Bernard Terrace, Edinburgh. 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, dc. 
UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER at 
University College, Liverpool, to be arded, with Testimonials, to the 
COLLEGE KEGISTRAR, on or before APRIL 12TH. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence his duties on the Ist of October. 

For ull particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool. 


Fikt COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


The Council of Firth me! intend t to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and HISTORY. ities to commence in October 
next. The salary is £250 with half fees, the whole guaranteed to be not less 
than £300. Applications to be seut in not later than APRIL Sta. Further 


particulars on application to 
ENsoR Drury, Registrar. 








MIs BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 


DORKING, has just panne to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and ben 
now space f r an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other en Teachers, and pays especial attention to Physical 
is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
jem —— will give weekly lessons. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas 


ear according ti 
References remitted to 
Miss Buss, North Londor Collegiate School, N. W. 
Rev. J. F, E. Faniog, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
TERM commenced MONDAY, JANUARY 20TH. 


[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 


(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 


The GERMAN LECTURESHIP of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE will 
be VACANT on the 30th September next, Stipend £200 and two-thirds of 
the Fees. Liberty will be given to take private pupils within such limits as 
College duties permit, Residence in Leeds essential. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY of the College. 


HE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL 


EXAMINATION in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this 

year be held in London during the week commencing MONDAY, JUNE 2ND, 

The Society’s Bronze Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining full 
Marks in this Examination. 

A limited number of the Society’s Silver Medals will be awarded to those 

Coniatanes (taking a First Class) whom the Examiuer shall certify as 

















SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


THOS. de QUINCEY, UNCOLLECTED 


WRITINGS of. With Preface -— Annotations b 
JAMES HOGG, 2 vols, each of 350 Prkie'da wit’ 
Portraits, 12s. is day. 
Mr. Hogg, who was intimately associated with De Quincey from the 
beginning of 1850 until his death in December, 1859, has here collected 
together a considerable number of his writings, p-~ + contributed to 
various magazines, none of which has hitherto appeared in any English 
edition of De Quincey’s complete works, Every piece is duly authenticated, 
and in an interesting preface the Editor gives the evidence — establishes 
its authorship, As a recent reviewer in the Pall Mall Gazette observes :— 
** There are many differences of opinion as to the works of "De Quincey that 
will live. Those who would narrow the list have, we think, a very 
inadequate notton of their worth, As a master ef style alone he is entitled 
to rank among the ‘ Immortals.’ It is true that nearly all the _ of 
his pen appeared originally in the peges of serials ; but t ere giants 
= magazine contributors in those days, and De Quincey ‘was one of 
hem 





A NEW BROWNING BOOK, 3s, 6d. 


’ s 
BROWNINGS MESSAGE to his 
TIMES: his Religion, ee. and Science. By 
EDWARD BERDOE. With a New Portrait, and 3 Fac- 
simile Letters from Robert Browning to Dr. Berdoe. 
Contains an important Paper on “ Paracelsus,” and 
‘much that is helpful and suggestive.” —Scotsman. 


ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, 
and LABOURS, By LLOYD JONES. Edited by W. 
CAIRNS JONES. With Portraits, &.,6s. ‘Robert 
Owen’ deserves the eulogium of Mr. Lloyd Jones's con- 
cluding sentence—‘ He laboured for the people, he died 
working for them, and his last thought was for their 
welfare,’”—Speaker. ‘‘A worthy record of alife of noble 
activities,”—Manchester Examiner. 


With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cuts, 


COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 


TAGENETS, By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H.M. 
Public Record Office. Large 8vo, 16s. 

“ Really a delightful book. It contains the results of a close study of the 

administrative, judicial, and social institutions of England at a most eg 

_ Pleasantly written and "—Journal of 

“* A surprisingly successful reproduction of life in the reign of 








having acquitted themselves best in the Honours portion of the E 


| 





tion. 
Full particulars may be on 
"hh. Tuveieas WOOD, Secretary. 


Boolety's 's House, John-strest, Adelphi, London, W 





Borouer of J “NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORIGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and 


BOROUGH FUND. 
Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, 
St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham, 
SaM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, , Nottingham, March lth, 1890, 


Just published, price ls., by post, Is. 4}d, 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1890. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co, Manchester :\J. E, CORNISH. 


FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 


The NEXT EVENING nee = rs = at A. ALBEMARLE 
STREET, W., on TUESDAY, MARCH 25TH. hen a Paper will 
be read by W:F. KIRBY, “ NOTES on the FOLELORE of BEETLES.” 


J. J. FOSTER, Hon, Sec. 


ROxAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 


This Society will MEET on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 26TH 
INST., at 8 o'clock, at their ROOMS, 21, DELAHAY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
pe wees a og! will be read by Dr. J. FOSTEK PALMER, M.R.C.S., 
n “THE ETHICS of HOMER and ARISTOTLE as REAPPEAKING in 
the CHARACTERS of TROILUS and CRESSIDA in SHAKESPEARE.” 


E. GILBERT HIGHTON, M.A., Secretary. 























MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A Large number of Copies of the Best and most Pupular Books of the Season are now in 


circulation at Mupix’s Lisrary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on publication. 
Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s. 6d. Prospectuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale, 


Postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 
Braxcx Orrics: 241, BROMPTON ROAD, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Henry of Anjou. Of striking interest and genuine value,” —Scotsi otsman, 
** Mr, Hall bas a keen eye for the human interest in history. 
‘Saturday Review. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 


573 pages, large 8vo, 7s.6d. A Series of — by 
EDWARD CLODD, Canon RAWLINSON, ST. BOS- 
CAWEN, J. LEGGE, S. BEAL, ISAB. BIRD, ‘Sir A, 
LYALL, Dr. LEITNER, F. YORK POWELL, OSCAR 
BROWNING, J. A, PICLON, Dr. ED. WHITE, J. 
CLIFFORD, Ww. POLLARD, FRED, HARRISON 7", 


S. LILY, D. NAOROJI, F. PINCOTT, M. JOSEPH; 
J. M. ROBERTSON, A. P. SINNETT, Sir FRED. 
POLLOCK, G. W. FOOTE, Dr. CROSSKEY, STANTON 


COIT, C, VOYSEY, and 16 other leading Specialists on 
the 40 principal Ethnic Religions, Christian Sects, and 
Philosophic Creeds. 
“A remarkable contribution to th» literature of a me ae 
Manchester Guardian. “A remarkable 
Liverpool Post. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 


GREEK and LATIN. Edited, from the French of Prof, 
VICTOR HENRY, by R. T. ELLIOTT, M.A., late Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With’ Preface by Prof. 
H, NETTLESHIP. 7s. 6d. 
**A much-needed work.”—Professor SAYCE. 
appeared.”~Classical Review. 


PESTALOZ2I : his Life and Work. 


y Roger de Guimps. — , J. RUSSELL, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Rev. H, QUICK, M. 4 and 
Portrait, 6s. 


“A capital translation of the ee biography of the famous educa- 
tional reformer.”—Speaker. “ Shou be found in every teacher's 
library.”—School Guardian. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 


by Dr. J. E. ERDMANN, Translated by several 
—— and American Scholars, and Edited by Prof. 
W.S. HOUGH. I. ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL. 15s. 
II. MODERN. 15s. III. SINCE HEGEL. 12s. “The 
best general history to be got.’”—Scotsman, 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE SERMONS. 
SERMONS to BOYS. By J. T. 


BRAMSTON, M.A., Chaplain and Assistant Master of 
Winchester College. 3s. 6d. 


** Earnest and scholarly.”—Guardian. 
clear, direct, and very much to the point.”—Church Bells. 
what such sermous should be.”—Graphic. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES,—Each 2s. 6d, 
1. WORK and WAGES ............. soe RDOFOld Rogers. 
2. CIVILIZATION : its Cause and Cure E. Dye 
3. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM ........... Dr. Schaffie. 


“* Precisely the manual needed _ Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.” 
4 DARWINISM and POLITICS ......D. G. Ritchie, M.A. 
5. RELIGION of SOCIALISM ....... ssssseeeeesBOLfOFt Bax. 
6. ETHICS of SOCIALISM ........... sssseeeeeeees DOLLOFt Bax. 
7. DRINK QUESTION ......... seenbetncnael Dr. Kate Mitchell. 
8. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS, Macmillan 
9. ENGLAND’S IDEAL, &C..............00...4. Carpenter: 
10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND ................ S. Webb, LL.B. 





““No better book has 





** Truly admirable in every way, 
“* Models of 





Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster-sq., E.0. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTERS LIST. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S ARTIOLES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 





THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, 


THE FIRST OF THE SERIES, 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
Will begin in GOOD WORDS for APRIL. 


And be followed in later months by— 


The Creation Story. 
Method of the Old nee 
C. 


The Psalms. 
. The Mosaic Legislation. 
Cc. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one of H.M. Chaplains. 





Among the Oontents of the January to April Parts are— 


By B. L. FARJEON. 
Basil and Annette: a New Serial Story. 
Illustrated by Linley Sambourne. 


(To be continued throughout the year.) 
By Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Th 
@ Jmpregnable Rock of Holy 


(To be followed by other Papers.) 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 


Illustrated by H.R.H. Princess Louise. 
Oyster Culture. 


By Professor FLINT, LL.D. 
Socialism. 
1, What is Socialism ? 
2. Its History. 
(To be continued.) 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
A Tillyloss Scandal: a New Story. 
Iliustrated by J. Watson Nicol. 


By the Dean of GLOUCESTER. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
Homes of the Norman Dukes. 
1. Rouen, 2. Fécamp, 
(To be continued.) 
By Sir R. S. BALL, F.RS. 
The Sun. 


By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
Fellowship with God. 











By Professor RUCKER, F.R.S. 
Underground Mountains. 
(Tbree Papers.) 
By the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 
St. Paul on Socialism. 
(Two Papers.) 
By HENRY JOHNSTON. 
Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Glenbuckie.” 
A Packet from the Channel Islands. 
Illustrated by A. 8. Boyd. 
(Lo be continued.) 
By R. H. HUTTON. 
Browning as a Religious Teacher. 


By the EDITOR. 
Venice Revisited. 
Illustrated by W. H. J. Boot and others. 
(Two Papers.) 
By Professor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
Sin and its Punishment. 


By JOHN NICOL. 
Professor Elmslie. 


By HELEN SHIPTON. 


The Last of the Fenwickes. 
A New Serial Story. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, 
(To be continued throughout the year.) 


By J. E. PANTON. 
The Birthplace of Spring. 





MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW STORY. 





BASIL AND ANNETTE: 


THE NEW SERIAL STORY. 


By B. 


L. FARJEON, 


Author of ‘‘Love’s Harvest,” ‘Life’s Brightest Star,” &c. 
/s now appearing in GOOD WORDS. 


** Deserves a special word of eulogy, because it promices to be one of the most finished stories, from ae int poy emery —e ee 


the literary point of view, that its author, Mr. Farjeon, has ever produced.’’—Spectator. 





ARCHDEAOON FARRAR’S NEW BOOK. 
Ready in April. 
TRUTHS TO LIVE BY. 
A Companion to “ Every-day Christian Life.” 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Orown 8vo, 5s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF DEAN 
PLUMPTRE’S ZESCHYLOS AND SOPHOCLES, 
Ready in April. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 


With a Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of 
Rhymed Choruses. 
New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 


With a Biograpbical Essay. and an Appendix of 
ymed Choruses. 
New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 

By E. H. PLUMPIRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
* IT express here my indebtedness first and foremost 
Dean Plumptre, whose complete versions of 
ZEschylos and Sophocles are the only means by which 
the English reader is enabled tc appreciate the delicate 
variations of metre in the dramatic scenes, which make 
so important a feature in Greek tragedy.’’—vom the 
— to **The Ancient Classical Drama,’ by R. G. 

OULTON. 











MARY HOWITT’S REMINISCENCES. 


MARY HOWITT: an Autobiography. 
Edited by her Daughter, MARGARET HOWITY, 
With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols., medium 8vo, 32¢, 


** One of the most companionable books of our time. 
There is a nameless charm in holding converse with 
one who has Jive:l in our own world, and who can yest 
tell us how her mother met Dr. Johnson and Miss 
Burney.” — Academy. 


THE NEW LIFE OF STEELE. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD STEELE. 


By G. A. AITKEN. 
With numerous Portraits. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s, 


“The carefal student, to know all about Steele that 
can be known, must go to Mr. Aitken.” —Syectator. 





With PREFAOE by Sir HENRY ROSOOE, M.P.,LL.D. 
THE STORY OF CHEMISTRY. 
By HAROLD PIOTON, B.Sc. 
Witk 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, half-roan, 3s, 6d. 


** The name is a promising one, and, on perusal, the 
book in no way belies its title.”’— Nature. 


ANNIE 8. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 
MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON 


The New Serial Story by ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 
Author cf ** Aldersyde,”’ *‘ Carlowrie,” &c . 
began in the January Number of “The Sunday 
Magazine,” and will bs continued monthly 
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Correspondence in the Reign of Louis XIV. 
Edited by FLORENCE LAYARD. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 30s. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the 
PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GUY LE STRANGE. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
portraits, 30s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 
CHARLES EDWARDES, Author of “ Letters 
from Orete.” In demy 8vo, 14s. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 


By MARY E, MANN. 
Author of “* A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A OHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 
By E. WERNER, 


Author of * No Surrender,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 


BY WOMAN'S FAVOUR. 


By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of “The Academician,” &c, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. 


By H. 8. MERRIMAN, 
Author of “Young Mistley,” &c, 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“Written in such a quiet, straightforward manner 
thatit will be sure to find many admirers. The author 
must have a genuine love for the sea, or he would not 
be able to describe it in the charming way he does; iu 
_ = his ae. of — = = very good 
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interesting book.’’— Woman. saad 


NOW RBADY. 
STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


COTTERELL. Ia 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER 
WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. By George 
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crown 8vo. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


New Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH IN- 


DUSTRY and COMMERCE during the EARLY 
sod MIDDLE AGES. By W. OUNNINGHAM, 
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praised. It is characterised by research and thought; by a 
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H.R. MILL. Royal 4to, 3s. 
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to the front. The maps are very tastefully executed and the 
general physical aspects of the regions dealt with are well 
brought out.”—Times, 
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GEORGE ELWES CORRIE, D.D., late Master of 
Jesus College. Oambridge. Edited by Miss 
HOLROYD. Dewy 8vo, 12s, [ Nearly ready. 
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FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, 
and Translation in English Prose by R. C. JEBB, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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THE SPEECH of DEMOSTHENES 
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Text. with an Introduction, Oritical and Explana- 
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Paris MS. By J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public 
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THE GOSPEL HISTORY, in the words 


of the Revised Version, arranved in continuous 
narrative, by Rev. 
Worthem, Suffolk, formerly Fellow of King’s 
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Pitt Press Series. 
LIVY.—Book V. With Notes and In- 


troduction by L. WHIBLEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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HERODOTUS.—Book V. With Notes, 
Introduction, and Maps. By E. S. SHUOK- 
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Notes by Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
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PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With In- 


troduction and Notes by J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 
[ Neaviy ready. 


VERGIL.—The COMPLETE WORKS. 
Edited, wlth Notes, by A. SIDGWIOK, M.A. In 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
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LITERATURE. 


Fabien Essays in Socialism. Edited by 
G. Bernard Shaw. (The Fabian Society, 
63, Fleet Street.) 


Socrattsm has been so much talked about, so 
much written about, and yet so little under- 
stood, that we turn in no hopeful frame of 
mind to any novel work on the subject. We 
do not, of course, know whether we are to 
expect the childish faith which delights in 
building up a utopian commonweal, the slash- 
ing but somewhat superficial attack of the 
leisured scientist who believes that Young 
England of to-day is no wiser than Rousseau, 
the crude playing at socialism of the philan- 
thropic clergyman whose horizon is bounded 
by his parish, the threat of riot and the harm- 
less thunder of the social-democratic journalist 
and pamphleteer, the supercilious moving of 
the previous question by the professional 
economist who finds in Karl Marx’s theory of 
value an excellent opportunity for a little 
cheap and effective criticism, or the mild 
pleadings of the youthful graduate that Dar- 
winism, Toynbeeism, and Schiffle’s Quintessenz 
can all be reconciled by a judicious use of 
Hegel—we do not know which of all these 
to expect; but, with perhaps two noteworthy 
exceptions, all that has appeared in England 
on the subject of socialism for the last ten 
years might be classified under one or other 
of these heads. We have grown weary of 
waiting for better things, and agree with Mr. 
Shaw that at present there are no authorita- 
tive teachers of socialism, and consequently, 
we may add, no understanding critics. But 
because there is no authoritative teacher and 
no understanding critic, it does not follow that 
there is no socialistic movement. A move- 
meot may ripen almost to fruit before it 
receives even a name, still less finds the poli- 
tician or publicist ready to formulate its creed 
and preach its faith. Those who call them- 
selves socialists now, if they do so intelligently 
and with no ulterior market-place object in 
view, are merely students endeavouring to 
understand the great social and political 
changes they see looming in the near future. 
If such socialists write, they are ‘‘ communica- 
tive learners,’’ as the Fabian essayists modestly 
enough claim only to be. It can hardly be 
denied by anyone not absolutely isolated from 
human intercourse that really momentous 
changes are taking place in our conceptions of 
social duty, of moral action, and of political 
economy—not as the theory of the schools, 
but as the industrial policy of the practical 
state. Within the last forty years the indus- 
trial policy of the state has greatly changed, 
and this change is being yearly accelerated. 
The best barometer of this change is the 
ambitious politician, who, whether Conserva- 








tive or Liberal, is now bidding for power by 
proprosals of open or disguised socialistic 
tendency. It is true that Germany has, in 
some respects, taken the lead; but to follow 
here, as in the adoption of a magazine-rifle, 
is merely a matter of time—a question of self- 
preservation for other states. The duty of 
keeping a record of, and generally looking after, 
workmen who have grown old in state em- 
ploy —a duty created by the recent Insurance 
Act—is already having a good influence on both 
German official and workman.* But this Act 
is only the thin end of that wedge of socialist 
legislation which Prince Bismarck is attempt- 
ing to drive through the middle-class Reichs- 
tag, not because he likes it better than the 
dullest Junker or most self-seeking trader, but 
because he recognises more clearly than they 
that social stability demands it.+ 

But it is not only in the field of state in- 
dustrial policy, but in ordinary social action, 
that the socialistic movement is making its 
influence felt. A different standard of personal 
conduct is surely but steadily gaining ground. 
Methods of earning money and of spending 
money are seen to be as important for the 
welfare of society at large, and, therefore, as 
moral or immoral, as obedience or disobedience 
to the Decalogue itself. We begin to question 
whether the idler, endowed by his ancestry, 
is not as anti-social as the able-bodied tramp 
endowed by the poor-law. The possibility of 
being idle means, under a more or less dis- 
guised form, support by the working members 
of society ; and, as more of these members of 
society grow conscious of the fact, they are not 
unlikely to examine somewhat closely the title 
to endowment of every apparently idle man or 
woman. If is not only the mere fact of 
contributing nothing to the social stock in 
return for subsistence, but the grave responsi- 
bility which the endowed idler is usually 
under of misdirecting social labour. Owing 
to his or her partial monopoly of the means of 
production, labour is directed to the creation 
of luxuries rather than to raising the general 
standard of comfort of the productive classes. 
The growing consciousness of such problems as 
we have cited, and the increased restlessness 
of labour under the present system of pro- 
duction, are evidence enough of the shaking 
of the old forms of faith and life. Whither 
are we going? all are asking. ‘‘ Blindly 
to en industrial and social crisis,’’ say the old 
school. ‘‘ Towards a more stable, industrial, 
and social organisation,” reply the more hopeful 
socialis's, but hitherto without explaining why 
or how the change is to be brought about. 

The Fabian Essays are an attempt to ex- 
plain the need and the method of the coming 


* An Oberbauinspektor in Prussia writes to us: 
‘* Unser deutsches Leben crhielt dadurch sein cigen- 
thiimliches Geprige, dass der Staat die grosse 
Kulturaufgabe der Sorge fiir das Gemeinwohl 
iibernommen hat; die Kirche hielt dagegen in 
ihrem Wirken mehr zuriick. In meiner Verwal- 
tung—der derStrassencorgen—wird jetzt weit besser 
fiir die kranken Arbeiter, fiir die alten Invaliden, 
wie vor 10 Jahren gesorgt. Ich fiihre nicht nur 
iiber die thatigen, sondern ebenso iiber die alten 
Arbeiter genau Buch. Hier bleibt eben das meiste 
zu leisten. Es ist-ein erster Anfang.” Is this 
first beginning, we wonder, the step of a far- 
seeing statesman, or the result of doctrinaire preach- 
ing of the Rousseau type ? 

+ The action of the Kaiser with regard to the 
Labour Conference has taken place since these 
lines were written, but it only strengthens the 
views expressed. 





social transformation, and their perusal has 
led us to state briefly above the arguments for 
socialistic change which we think the writers 
intend to propound. 

In the first section of the book, “The 
Basis of Socialism,” Mr. Shaw, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Economic,” deals temperately 
and, it seems to us, soundly with the past 
economic development and its relation to 
socislistic changes; Mr. Webb, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Historic,” traces, with perhaps 
a slight tendency to exaggeration, the rapid 
growth of socialistic legislation in England ; 
Mr. Clarke, under the heading of * Indus- 
trial,” sketches rapidly the growth of produc- 
tive enterprise from the Cottage to the Trust ; 
and, finally, in ‘‘ Moral” Mr. Olivier preaches 
the self-obvious, but too oft forgotten, truth 
that moral and immoral conduct are identical 
respectively with social and anti-social con- 
duct, and have relation to our neighbours and 
our own social efficiency, and not to any 
transcendental code. These four essays, if 
they are far too brief to represent fully the 
social and economic strength of the socialistic 
movement, are still by far the best account of 
the basis of socialism yet published in Eng- 
land; and by their temperate and ‘evolu- 
tionary” spirit cannot fail to be of great 
service in dispelling much misunderstanding 
of current socialism It is noteworthy that 
these spokesmen rarely relapse into appeals to 
a vague absolute ‘justice’ or ‘natural 
right of men.” They see that the tendency 
to socialism is a direct outcome of the struggle 
of concrete societies, in a word, of the sur- 
vival of the fitter, of the more stable state : 
‘If we desire,” writes one of them, ‘‘ to hand 
on to the afterworld our direct influence, and 
not merely the memory of our excellence, we 
must take even more care to improve the social 
organism of which we form part than to per- 
fect our own individual developments. Or, 
rather, the perfect and fitting development of 
each individual is not necessarily the utmost 
and highest cultivation of his own personality, 
but the filling, in the best possible way, of his 
humble function in the great social machine. 
We must abandon the self-conceit of imagining 
that we are independent units, and bend our 
jealous minds, absorbed in their own cultiva- 
tion, to this subjection to the higher end, 
the Common Weal. Accordingly, conscious 
‘direct adaptation’ steadily supplants the un- 
conscious and wasteful ‘ indirect adaptation’ of 
the earlier form of the struggle for existence ; 
aud with every advance in sociological know- 
ledge man is seen to assume more and more 
not only the mastery of things, but also a con- 
scious control over social destiny itself.” 


Although this passage taken from its con- 
text may read here and there obscurely, the 
writer appears to fully recognise that, 
while a strongly individualistic community, 
where absolutely free play is given to 
individual self-seeking, may produce some 
thousands of highly ingenious and cultivated 
specimens of humanity, yet the cost of their 
production is destruction of social strength, and 
the isdividualistic society (if it can be called 
a ‘society ’’) disappears in the struggle for 
existence before more stable forms, which 
subject the individual to the welfare and 
growth of the whole. 

The second group of essays is entitled 
‘The Organisation of Society.” The first, 


on ‘‘Property under Socialism,” is by Mr. 
Wallis, and the second, on “Industry under 
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Socialism,” by Mrs. Besant. It is admittedly 
harder to be constructive than critical: to 
attack the existing industrial system is far 
easier than to outline even in the most general 
manner the probable directions of socialistic 
growth. Yet, with all allowance for these 
inherent difficulties, and notwithstanding the 
disclaimer of the writers of these essays, we 
are bound to confess that we find them 
inconclusive and semi-utopian. In the second 
case this is the more regrettable, as the writer 
has exercised a remarkably beneficial influence 
in moderating and rationalising the first crude 
socialistic tendencies of large numbers of 
artizans and of not a few youthful but well- 
meaning enthusiasts. In this essay we are 
told on more than one occasion that a change 
‘Cis just,” where we should probably agree 
with the writer that it is expedient for social 
stability; but it is exactly this expediency 
which has to be demonstrated, and which is 
really shirked under any appeal to ‘‘ justice.” 
Both writers apparently look forward to the 
commune as the practical social unit. Indeed, 
in more than one place in this volume, it is 
stated that the origin of communal in- 
dustry will hereafter be found in the 
county councils employing “‘ the unemployed.” 
Now, there cannot be a question that a very 
large majority of ‘the unemployed” are, it 
may be through no fault of their own, 
physically and mentally inefficient. Any 
industry started with such material as this 
would be a failure, except as a poor-law experi- 
ment, and in so far would tend to discredit 
socialistic enterprise. The first attempts at 
communal industry must be with the most 
efficient labour and in highly organised 
methods of production, where if the commune 
can have a monopoly so much the better—gas 
and water supply and means of transit, rail 
and tram, naturally suggest themselves. To 
propose ‘county farms”’ as industrial communi- 
ties of the “unemployed,” supported by the 
county council and competing with private 
enterprise, is to invite failure. The county 
farm, which is not to be a relief-work, and is 
painted in such glowing colours on p. 154, 
seems to us pure Utopia. 
So far, indeed, from believing the commune 
to be the true socialistic unit, we hold that 
socialistic communities to be successful must 
possess a strong central government, whose 
power extends over as wide an area as possible. 
The commune will never be slow to push any 
existing local advantage at the expense of neigh- 
bouring still more of distant groups. Without 
the strongest central government, the peasant 
of Westmeath will hardly share in the indus- 
trial advantages of Manchester, Stafford, or 
Northampton; and the individual communes 
would soon be reduced to that state of disastrous 
jealousy so amusingly depicted by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson. Just as the majority of socialistic 
writers will not face the fact of a strong 
central government, so they shirk the still 
more momentous population question. The 
present writers see the need for a strong law 
against the entrance of any but exceptionally 
highly skilled aliens; but they practically 
shirk the problem of how the native popula- 
tion is to be maintained at anything like its 
limit of efficiency, Until socialists honestly 
face that difficulty, they leave an unanswered, 
if not an unanswerable, argument in the 


The third and final section of the volume is 
entitled ‘“‘The Transition to Social Demo- 
cracy,’’ and contains two rather flippant essays, 
out of keeping with the general tone of the 
volume, by Mr. Shaw and Mr, Bland. The 
former paper was read at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1888, and its author 
may, perhaps, be excused for not taking the 
economic section or its president very seriously. 
Such phrases as—‘‘ On the ground of abstract 
justice, socialism is not only unobjectionable, 
but sacredly imperative ’’; ‘‘ the sordid, slow, 
reluctant, cowardly path to justice”; and, ‘at 
one great stroke, to set justice on her rightful 
throne,” are quite unworthy of Mr. Shaw. 
They beg the question to be demonstrated, 
which is the last thing that socialists have any 
occasion to do; and, worst of all, they really give 
a semblance of truth to that syllogism whose 
terms are socialism=Rousseauism=muddle- 
headness, which is such a fitting plaything for 
the leisure moments of science. But not only 
does Mr. Shaw argue feebly in this paper, we 
venture to think that he also proposes most 
demoralising conduct for the democratic muni- 
cipality of the future. In order to crush the 
competition of private individuals, to bring 
down the value of the landlord’s or share- 
holder’s advantage of site, he throws out the 
suggestion that 


‘the masters of the streets and the traffic can 
favour one site and neglect another. The rent 


of a shop depends on the number of persons 
passing its windows per hour. A skilfully 
timed series of experiments in paving, a new 
bridge, a jane f service, a barracks, or & 
small-pox hospital, are only a few of the 
circumstances of which city rents are the 
creatures. The power of the municipality to 
control these circumstances is as obvious as the 
impotence of competing private individuals.” 


rendering competition impossible. 


the old school. 
socialism 


of the British Association. 


tence: 


sure, 


Square, the social revolution is impossible ”— 


such as— 


babblement in muscular adolescence, and 
manhood would be criminal folly ” ; 


or, 


trump. 
Mr, 5 ohn Morley the man to plank it down.” 





power of the individualistic economist. 


If it be admitted that it is necessary for the 
municipality to have a monopoly, then it is 
far more social in the long run, because: 
straightforward, to take it at the cost of the 
individual, than to obtain it by openly 
declaring freedom of competition, and secretly 
Socialists 
may well leave the principle that all is fair 
in trade to the out-and-out individualists of 
We feel so certain that to 
perpetuate jobbery is not Mr. Shaw’s idea of 
ism—the whole tone of his first essay 
contradicts this—that we can only regret his 
republication of this little joke at the expense 


As for the last essay, readers who get 
beyond the bad taste in the following sen- 


‘** All sociologists, I think, all socialists, I am 
are agreed that until the economic 


chapel or make a bloody puddle in Trafalgar 
will hardly survive the English of sentences 


‘* Revolutionary heroics, natural and unblame- 
able enough in exuberant puerility, are imbecile 
in 


‘‘ There still remains a card to play—a veritable 
Sham socialism is the name of it, and 


Those who recognise in socialism a great 


force tending to regenerate society, and wish 

to set up a new and high standard of indi- 

vidual conduct—and that is certainly the view 

taken by the writers of the first six essays in 

this book—will certainly regret that any 

pioneer should disguise his probable earnest- 

ness by such a tone as the above sentences 

indicate. After all, it may be his misfortune 

rather than his fault. 

The earlier part of the book seems to us so 

excellent, and to put the socialistic case so 

fairly, that not even the weakness of the con- 

clusion can prevent us from heartily recom- 

mending the work to all who are interested 
in what is becoming more and more the 

question of the day. 

A few words may be said ia conclusion as 

to the process by which our authors, as well 
as the majority of socialists, seem to believe 
that socislistic measures will ultimately be 
carried. The complete enfranchisement of 
labour is to put an overwhelming power into 
the hands of men who, it is presumed, are 
socialists at heart, even if they do not yet 
grasp the meaning of the word. On the one 
hand, ‘‘socialism postulates democracy,” on 
the other “‘ democracy holds socialism in its 
womb.” These are the oft-repeated doctrines 
of our Fabians. Personally dreading an 
uneducated democracy as much asa prejudiced 
aristocracy, and thinking that of the two the 
former is the slightly less stable form of 
government, we cannot but deprecate this 
identification of socialist and social-democrat. 
Education, our author tells us, is to come with 
the leisure and healthy life of a socialistic 
state ; but that an uneducated democracy will 
be capable of choosing leaders who will work 
for the gradual and sure development of 
socialistic institutions, we think contrary to 
all historic experience. It will return the 
demagogue, who makes the highest bid for its 
votes by offering all sorts of good things in 
the immediate present regardless of the wel- 
fare of the future; and any such sacrifice of 
the future to the present must inevitably 
mean the destruction of social stability. 
Strangely paradoxical asit may seem, we may 
even say that the worst foe of socialistic 
progress will be democracy—at least that 
democracy which has to wait for education 
till the realisation of socialism. Herein lies 
the real value of even the small measures of 
autocratic socialism which Prince Bismarck 
deals out with one hand while he represses the 
social-democrats with the other. Either— 
socialism, education, democracy, or—education, 
democracy, socialism, are possible successions ; 
but democracy, socialism, education, would 
mean disaster even before it reached the second 


- term. But there is yet another factor which our 
ae pone ee Pw ~ ste. authors have neglected to consider in their 


forecast of the result of universal enfranchise- 
ment. Long before we have made any very 
great advance in the socialistic direction, it is 
probable that woman will have received the 
franchise. She will form a new and unknown 
power, whose action it is impossible as yet to 
forecast, but it is highly probable that it will 
be individualistic in tendency. We do not go 
so far as the author of the third essay, who 
apparently holds that past social relations 


‘‘have even succeeded in producing, through 
inequality of freedom and education, well 


marked differences in mental habit, which show 
themselves continually when men and women 
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are confronted with the same questions of truth- 
fulness, honour, or logic.” 


But we still feel certain that women and men 
will for a long time judge social problems 
differently. While men are growing daily 
more socislistic, women are growing daily 
more individualistic. After being kept long 
enough in leading strings, they are struggling 
for personal freedom, for the right to compete 
with men in all fields, and to exercise their 
faculties for themselves and their own 
pleasure, no longer subservient to the will, 
and acting largely for the comfort, of others. 
The individualistic tendency of the prominent 
women of the day is clearly enough marked, 
and is extremely natural. But our ardent 
socialists who find their open sesame in the 
word ‘‘ enfranchisement” must remember that 
they will in all probability have to sit down 
and wait patiently till the sad experience of 
individual competition has taught enfranchised 
woman what the last forty years of industrial 
development have been painfully teaching 
man—namely, that social welfare and social 
stability cannot be ensured by the maximum 
of individual liberty, but only by the sub- 
jection of the individual to the higher needs 
of the society of which he or she is a member. 
Kart Pearson. 








Annals of Scottish Printing. By R. Dickson 
and J. P. Edmond. (Cambridge: Mac- 
willan & Bowes.) 


Ir is exactly a hundred years since Herbert, 
in the third volume of his Typographical 
Antiquities, published his history of the pro- 
ductions of the Scottish presses ; and since that 
time little has been done to improve on his 
account. Dibdin, in his enlarged edition of 
Herbert, never got so far as Scotland. For 
this all bibliographers should be thankful; 
since had he done so, Dr. Dickson tells ue, 
it is very probable that the present volume 
would never have been published ; and no one 
who compares its careful and accurate work 
with Dibdin’s slovenly and garrulous writing 
can fail to see how much we have gained. 

Dr. Dickson was for many years engaged in 
collecting materials for the present work ; but 
he had hardly begun to arrange them for publi- 
cation when he was suddenly seized with an 
illness which precluded the idea of his ever 
continuing his task. The materials were, 
therefore, handed over to Mr. Edmond, to 
whom we are indebted not only for revising 
Dr. Dickson’s MS., which comprises the first 
half of the volume, but for the entire sub- 
stance of the second half, which continues the 
work to include all printers who had begun 
to exercise their craft in Scotland before 1601. 
There are some statements in the earlier part 
of the book which Dr. Dickson would, doubt- 
less, have modified had he not been prevented 

om revising his notes, and which Mr. 
Edmond, from a natural disinclination to 
disturb what Dr. Dickson had written, has in 
his turn left unaltered. 

The first ten chapters are entirely taken up 
with an account of the circumstances which 
led to the establishment of the first press, the 
history of Myllar the first printer and his 
associate Chepman, and an account of the 
books which they printed. 

Soon after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the need for a printing press in 





Scotland was strongly felt; and Bishop 
Elphinstone, eager to have his adaptation of 
the Sarum Breviary for use in Scotland 
printed under his own supervision, used his 
influence with the king in order that ‘‘ ane 
prent with all stuff belangand therto and 
expert men to use the samyne” might 
be brought into Edinburgh from abroad. 
Andrew Myllar, an Edinburgh stationer, who 
had expressed his willingness to undertake 
the task, seems in 1507 to have gone to 
France, assisted by the wealth of Walter 
Chepman, a merchant, for the purpose both 
of acquiring a practical knowledge of the art 
and of procuring printing materials. Before 
this time Myllar had employed a Rouen press 
to print for him editions of popular books; 
and, since it would doubtless be to the prioter 
of these that he would go both for materials 
and instruction, it is of some interest to dis- 
cover who this printer was. Unfortunately 
none of his books bear any name, so that we 
are left to conjecture his identity from a study 
of the types which he used. Dr. Dickson, on 
the authority of M. Claudin, has ascribed the 
Rouen printed books to the press of L. Hos- 
tinque, but perhaps on insufficient grounds 
It seems much more probable that they were 
printed by P. Violette, whose types are iden- 
tical with those used in the books for Myllar, 
and who, in 1507, used the cut found on the 
title page of the Garlandia of 1505. He 
also printed, probably for Myllar, a Stan- 
bridge’s Accidence, but the only portions 
known were discovered too late to be described 
in the present volume. 

After the return of Myllar from Rouen, 
but before the production of the Aber- 
deen Breviary, the Edinburgh press issued 
a series of poetical pamphlets, known only 
from unique copies preserved in the Edin- 
burgh University Library. The first nine of 
these tracts, all printed in the same type, 
have as a rule a device or colophon, so that 
there can be no doubt about their printer, 
though we can hardly agree with Dr. Dickson 
in saying that the types with which they are 
printed ‘“‘ were most probably cut specially 
for the new Scottish press,’ seeing that the 
W among them is supplied from another 
fount, an almost conclusive proof that the 
types were cut for use in France, where no W 
would be required. The tenth piece is 
ascribed, unreasonably we think, to a foreign 
press. There are strong arguments in favour 
of its having been printed in Scotland; and 
Dr. Dickson, as a Scotchman, hid always the 
right to fall back on the Scotch verdict of 
“not proven.” The eleventh and last piece 
in the volume, in spite of its typographic:l 
likeness to the work of Herman Bumgart, of 
Cologne, is evidently printed by John of 
Doesborch, who issued from his Antwerp press 
editions of many popular English books. 

The chapters on the Aberdeen Breviary, the 
Complaynt of Scotland, and the printers Story, 
Davidson, Scot, and Lekpreuik, which follow 
and finish the first part of the book, are all 
very carefully treated, and contain much that 
is entirely new, especially as regards the books 
printed by Davidson and Lekpreuik. 

The chief and almost only drawback to the 
first part of the volume is the want of any 
scientific treatment of the types. Such a 
study, if carefully pursued, cannot fail to throw 
light upon the history of the printers and help 





materially towards the arrangement of un- 
dated books ; while, if neglected, it may lead a 
writer into statements which, though plau- 
sible, are absolutely unsound. Davidson, for 
instance, seems to have used the type which 
Myllar brought from Rouen, or a fount so 
similar as to be practically undistinguishable, 
thus showing that he was in some way con- 
nected with the first press. Most of his 
ornaments and cuts, on the other hand, were 
obtained from the English printer Peter 
Treveris. It is interesting to notice that the 
border to the title-page of the Strena (fac- 
similed on p. 120) belonged first to Treveris, 
and was used by him in some editions of 
Whittington ; so that the date 1528 here 
ascribed to the book must be highly impro- 
bable, if not impossible, as the cuts would not 
have found their way into Scotland till after 
the cessation of Treveris’s press, which did 
not occur till after 1532. The question of 
the identity of John Scot, the Edinburgh 
printer, with the English printer of the same 
name might also be settled by a careful ex- 
amination of the types; and, though Dr. Dick- 
son seems to have gone a little into this 
question, his researches have not enabled him 
to arrive at any very definite conclusion. 

The second portion of the book, for which Mr. 
Edmond is responsible, is a most able piece of 
work, and seems placed by its excellence 
almost beyond the reach of criticism. The 
biographies of the later printers, though 
necessarily more condensed than those in the 
earlier part of the volume, omit no informa- 
tion which is either interesting or important, 
The collations of books seem drawn up with 
great care and accuracy; so much sothat after a 
good deal of reference we have only discovered 
one error, and that in the description of a 
book of which no perfect copy was available 
for examination. In this respect, indeed, the 
book compares favourably with most of the 
recently published works of a similar class, 
and shows that combination of method and 
accuracy which might have been expected 
from the author of the Aberdeen Printers. 

To compile a bibliography of Scotch books 
is a much more difficult task than might at 
first be supposed. There was in Scotland no 
Company answering to that of the Stationers 
in England, whose registers form such a mine 
of information for English workers on the 
subject. The inventories of the printers 
themselves, the only documents of this kind 
remaining, are often confused and misleading ; 
for, since the printers were as a rule also 
booksellers, we have no means of separating 
such books as they had themselves printed 
from others they had merely bought for their 
stock It is only, so to speak, by accident that 
new information can be gained or new books 
discovered, so that it is quite possible that 
even now, in spite of the authors’ care, many 
books may have escaped their research. On 
the other hand the subject has many advan- 
tages. It is not too wide to be treated fully. 
Indeed, Scotland produced in the sixteenth 
century not mony more books than had 
appeared from the English presses of 
the fifteenth; «end the continuity of the 
presses is in many cases easily traced. The 
number of books in the vernacular and their 
strong nationality give the subject interest from 
a literary and historical point of view; while, 
as the introduction of printing took place at a 
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comparatively late date, almost all the charters 
relating to the art, and the wills and inven- 
tories of the printers, are in existence to give 
their evidence concerning its rise and progress. 
These in many cases the authors have wisely 
reprinted in full—an addition which all 
students will appreciate, for nothing is more 
annoying in books of this class than to be 
continually brought up by references which 
are at the time impossible to verify. 

We cannot help regretting that Mr. Edmond 
has not given us a longer chapter on the 
“doubtful and spurious works ’’ and—even 
though it may be considered beyond the scope 
of bis subject—an account of the few books 
printed abroad during this period in the Scotch 
language. 

The publishers appear to have spared no 
expense to bring out the book in a way 
worthy of its contents, and have very wisely 
issued it in a size to range with the works of 
Herbert and Dibdin. The paper and print are 
remarkably good; and they showthat, whatever 
we may think of the early Scottish printers, 
those of the present day are at the head of 
their profession. The facsimiles are the one 
weak point in the volume. Some are good, 
but others are very bad; and it seems a pity 
that in these days of excellent processes one 
liable to such variations should have been 
employed. 

The main purpose, however, of the authors 
has been to provide a reliable bibliography of 
Scottish books, and in this they have suc- 
ceeded perfectly. To say that it is the best 
book on the subject is but faint praise ; to 
say it could hardly be better is only just. 

E. Gorpon Dorr. 








Songs without Music. 
(Bell.) 


AssUREDLY, when in some future age the story 
of the literary life of this generation comes to 
be written, few figures who have moved 
through it will attract more comment and 
attention than that of Mr. Hamilton Aidé. 
We may even anticipate that some historical 
doubts may in time be cast upon and con- 
troversy may arise as to the existence, as one 
separate entity, of this gentleman who has 
played so many parts in his life. Our great- 
grandchildren may perhaps have set before 
them some such final summing-up of the con- 
troversy as this: It is now pretty generally 
agreed that the novelist, playwright, and poet 
was one person, and the painter and composer 
a contemporary, probably a relation, while 
the writer of one of the most successful farce- 
comedies of that age was clearly some aspiring 
young dramatist who impertinently appro- 
priated a name that had already become 
doubly eminent. 

The world is an invidious world, let the 
optimist say what he will, and contemporaries 
are very chary of praise to him who has done 
very many things very well. Remembering 
this, the present critic will be as abstemious 
of approbation as he can find it in his con- 
science to be with Mr. Aidé’s new volume of 
songs and recitations. 

There is poetry meant to be read in silence, 
and poetry meant to be sung, or meant to be 
dramatically recited. Of the latter two kinds 
are these so-called ‘ Songs without Music ” of 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé. It is, I believe, usual 


By Hamilton Aidé. 





to consider the former species—the silent 
verse, the aesthetic outgrowth of a later age 
of civilisation, when books had begun to be 
written and read, and the poet no longer 
possessed a real lyre or needed a tuneful voice 
—as the higher kind of verse production. It 
may be so. The silent verse has more scope 
for thought; and its harmonies, which must 
appeal to the ear through the eye, require to 
be more subtle than in the case of the lyric 
that is to be sung. The typical song in more 
modern times, which is meant to be heard 
musically, is of that kind which is interspersed 
in the plays of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
notably of Shakspere and Ben Jonson; while 
among typical songs for the eye alone are the 
exquisite lyrics of Shelley. Samuel Lover, the 
song writer, declares that no one could possibly 
sing ‘‘ The fresh earth in new leaves drest,”’ from 
one of Shelley’s songs. It is not necessary to 
enquire here why this line, and most of 
Shelley’s verses, and the vast majority of 
literary poetry generally, are unsingable ; and 
why, on the other hand, every scrap of 
seemingly careless lyric interspersed through 
Shakspere’s plays is immediately translat- 
able into audible song. Every singer knows 
that he can sing ‘ Full fathom five thy father 
lies,” or ‘‘Come unto these yellow sands!” 
or ‘* Under the greenwood tree,” though per- 
haps he could give no full and sufficient reason 
for the fact. Mr. Aide’s ‘“‘Songs without 
Music” fulfil the conditions that the dra- 
matists’ songs fulfil. They possess the same 
apparently simple structure, while they con- 
form to the same difficult melodic conditions. 
Here now is a true singer's song from Mr. 
Hamilton Aide’s book, with all the right 
careless grace and ease about it. A merely 
literary critic might complain of the rhyme 
to Chloe as beneath the dignity of verse ; but, 
in truth, it enhances the freshness and raciness 
of the song: 
** Chloe sat beside the river, 
Sighing to the murmuring reeds, 
‘Love has wandered off for ever, 
Far and farther he recedes !’ 
Maidens, weep for poor young Chloe ! 
Scorned she Love, when blithe and gay: 
Vengeful Oupid heard her ; so he 
Punishes the maid to-day. 
‘* Ohloe was beloved by Damon, 
Straight and proud she bore her head ; 
Now the tree he carved her name on 
Bears another name instead ! 
Maidens, weep for poor young Ohloe ! 
She who will not when she may, 
Angers vengeful Oupid ; so he 
Punishes the maid to-day !”’ 
Fletcher or Lyly might have let this lyric 
into their plays along with the ‘‘ Beauty clear 
and fair” of the first, or the ‘Cupid and my 
Campaspe played ” of the second. It would 
not have shamed either of: these great song 
writers; and in Mr. Aide’s charming little 
volume many a song as good and tuneable as 
this may be found. 


OswaLp CRAWFURD. 








The Lancashire Life of Bishop Fraser. 
John W. Diggle. (Sampson Low.) 
In the spring of 1887 Mr. Thomas Hughes 
published a biography of the late Bishop of 
Manchester (reviewed by the present writer 
in the Acapemy, March 26, 1887), which was 
at once accepted as an excellent portrait. It 
cannot be said that Canon Diggle’s book either 


By 





alters the outline or modifies the picture 
painted by Judge Hughes. What it does is to 
put in, carefully and successfully, many 
additional details that will be read with eager 
interest in Lancashire and, it may be hoped, 
elsewhere. The book is not intended to super- 
sede, but to supplement the biography already 
published. As the story of Bishop Fraser’s 
Lancashire life “is told as far as pos- 
sible in the Bishop’s own words,’”’ many of 
these 565 pages are occupied by letters and 
extracts from letters, and by passages from 
speeches end sermons dealing with a multitude 
of incidents and topics. We have thus the 
bishop’s views on many subjects, from vest- 
ments to intemperance, and from Socinianism 
to the Sunday opening of art galleries and 
libraries. Some of these are elaborate dis- 
quisitions, others mere obiter dicta. 

Literature plays a very inconspicuous part. 
The bishop’s Lancashire life was too busy to 
allow him much time either for reading or 
research ; and, in addition to this impediment 
of scanty leisure, it cannot be doubted that 
his interest was more in men than in books 
His own style was clear and fluent, perfect in 
its simplicity and directness, and sometimes, 
when he had ‘‘the courage of his impulses,” 
most impressively eloquent. He won the 
hearts of the Lancashire people by a plain- 
ness of speech that was the index of a 
genuine simplicity of life. He moved 
among all classes, but seems to have enjoyed 
himself most when addressing audiences of 
artizans. He never fell into the fatal mis- 
take that brings so many well-meaning men 
to uselessness—that of ‘talking down” to 
the supposed lower level of a congregation or 
meeting. Frank and plain as were all his 
addresses, they were full of material for 
thinking; and their style was such as to 
attract the admiration of the educated, while 
they did not fly over the heads of those to 
whom they were spoken, but were fully 
‘‘understanded of the common people.” He 
closed an ordination address with the words 
‘‘Be humble, be earnest, be real.’? Canon 
Diggle justly observes: ‘‘In those three 
injunctions the whole man unconsciously de- 
scribed himself.” 

The miserable story of the Miles Platting 
and Cheetham Hill cases has to be told again ; 
and Canon Diggle, following the lead of Judge 
Hughes, endorses every action taken by Bishop 
Fraser in his dealings with the Rev. 8. F. 
Green and the Rev. C. F. Gunton. In both 
cases we hold that he grievously blundered. 
That he felt so himself, as regards Miles 
Platting, is evident from his declaration that 
if such avother case arose he would veto the 
proceedings (p. 403). The high ritual of Mr. 
Green at St. Jchn’s had the approval of the 
congregation, and the strife was stirred up by 
interlopers. Had the bishop given sufficient 
consideration to this in his interview with 
Mr. Green (p. 403), the whole of the subse- 
quent scandals would probably have been 
avoided. While Mr Green was in prison the 
bishop allowed the curate to continue the 
same acts for which the rector was punished. 
When Mr. Cowgill was “‘ presented” to the 
living, the bishop refused to institute him 
unless he would promise as rector to give up 
the ritual he had been allowed to observe as 
curate. Clearly the bishop’s position is un- 
tenable and inconsistent. So with regard to 
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Mr. Gunton, who was accused of holding 
‘‘ Socinian” views. He was—and is—a man 
of earnest character, of blameless life, of 
praiseworthy activity as curate of St. John’s, 
Cheetham Hill; and when the living became 
vacant the bishop was asked by the whole 
of the “‘ church-workers,” and by practically 
the entire adult population of the parish, to 
appoint him rector. This the bishop refused 
to do on the ground that Mr. Gunton’s 
views on the divinity of Christ did not reach 
‘the level of such grand passages as Col. i. 
9-29” (p. 429). But Mr. Gunton was 
allowed as curate to continue working in the 
very parish which the bishop was so anxious 
to protect against him asincumbent. Soon after- 
wards Mr. Gunton was offered a living in the 
bishopric of Carlisle; and the bishop of the 
diocese, who could not be ignorant of his 
previous history, instituted him without 
demur. What was heresy in Manchester was 
orthodoxy in Cumberland. But what made the 
reproach of these proceedings was that 
Bishop Fraser, while thus visiting with epis- 
copal severity two men of high character, of 
pure and even noble lives, took no such course 
with priests whose modes of life were somewhat 
of a scandal to the diocese. It was a strange 
irony of fate that placed Dr. Fraser, certainly 
one of the most tolerant and liberal of men, 
in the unaccustomed and uncongenial attitude 
of an ally of the spirit of persecution. That 
he felt the position keenly is certain ; as also 
that he acted with the best of motives; but 
that he acted unwiscly seems no less certain, 
and it is better to admit unpleasant facts than 
to try to explain them away. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
volume are those dealing with the bishop’s 
intercourse with the working classes, concerning 
which there are several curious anecdotes, as 
well as letters from bricklayers, ‘‘ cobblers,”’ 
and others. Dr. Fraser was the most punctual 
and most courteous of correspondents; and, 
notwithstanding the many claims upon his 
time, he rarely, if ever, employed a secretary. 
In his letters, as in his speeches, there is the 
same clearness and the same depth of sym- 
pathy that gained him the goodwill of so 
many and such diverse men and women. There 
were persons in the diocese when he came there 
who understood and practised the gospel of 
plain living and public spirit. The following 
passage is a curious testimony, supplied by a 
friend of the bishop’s, to Canon Diggle : 


‘* A week or two afterwards I met him at the 
dinner-table of a friend. He was lost in 
amazement at what he called an extraordinary 
peculiarity of the Lancashire character—i.e., 
the simplicity and homeliness of the lives of 
many of those who made large gifts for public 
and religious charities. ‘I got out at B—— 
Station,’ he said, ‘and, after a sharp walk of 
twenty minutes, came in sight of the church at 
the distance of about a mile. I was struck 
even then with its nobility. ‘Can you tell me 
where Mr. W—— lives?” I inquired of a 
pedestrian, ‘‘the gentleman who bas built this 
noble church?” ‘Qh, ay, it’s yon cottage 
against yon bank.” Thinking there was some 
mistake, I went on, and presently overtook a 
girl in Sunday attire. ‘‘Can you tell me where 
Mr. W—— lives, who built this noble church ?” 
‘“‘That’s it,” she replied, pointing to the same 
unpretentious cottage. ‘‘I’m going to th’ 
consecration.” Still I considered there was an 
error somewhere, bat made my way to the 
door, An old woman, simply but respectably 





dressed, answered my knock. I dared not ask 
if Mr. W—— was in. Irepeated my question— 
‘*Can you tell me where Mr. W—— lives who 
built this noble church?” ‘Oh, you’re the 
Bishop, areyou? He’s bein’ expecting on you 
—Come forrard, you'll find him i’ th’ kitchen.” 
Ushered into the kitchen, I found an old but 
fine looking man sitting by the fire smoking 
a churchwarden pipe. ‘‘So you’ve come, have 
you?” said the smoker, ‘‘ Nowt like being in 
good time. There'll be a snack of something 
when you’ve done.” ‘You have done nobly 
by the district, Mr. W——,” I said, seizing his 
hand, and giving it a hearty p. He gave 
me an equally hearty squeeze, but seemed sur- 
prised. ‘‘ Naw, naw,” he said, ‘‘I made the 
population with my mills, so I mun do my duty 
by them.’ ‘In the south of England,’ con- 
tinued the Bishop, ‘such a gift and such a 
function would have brought the whole county 
society together, and the donor would have 
been the recipient of unbounded admiration and 
praise. It was a new experience.’ ” 


Dr. Fraser’s soundness of judgment, as well 
as his kindness of heart, were fully recog- 
nised : 

‘Every one in a difficulty ran to the bishop— 
priests and people, churchwardens and 
parishioners, clergy and laity, husbands in 
trouble with incompatible wives, wives in 
distress with reckless husbands, young men 
wanting to marry, young ladies perplexed with 
their love affairs, employers barassed with 
workmen, workmen depressed by their em- 
ployers, religious people with their doubts, 
inventive people with their discoveries, literary 
aspirants with their effusions, even mad people 
with their hallucinations. If the walls of 
Bishop’s Court could speak, many hundreds of 
strange tales of the hidden inner life of Man- 
chester could they tell, tales poured into the 
sympathetic ear of the bishop.” 

His greatest claim is as the ‘ citizen bishop” ; 
and as such he had the affectionate goodwill 
of ali classes of the Manchester community, 
which contains representatives of every possible 
shade of belief and unbelief. They respected 
his honesty and candour, they valued and feared 
his criticism, their enthusiasm was excited 
by his homely life and unselfish devotion to 
the public good. He is the only Anglican 
prelate of modern times who has won such a 
position. His statue, the only one erected in 
a public place to a bishop of the Church of 
England, stands in the square outside the 
great town-hall. Toilworn men and women 
pass and repass it throughout the busy hours, 
and the stream of industry eddies about it. 
Surrounded by the evidences of civic and 
commercial greatness, and almost opposite the 
birthplace of Lancashire’s great prose-poet, 
De Quincey, the statue of Bishop Fraser — 
‘a citizen of no mean city”—stands as a 
symbol of the beneficent influence that prac- 
tical religion may exert upon the life of a 
community. 


Wittrum E. A. Axon. 








PAMPHLETS ABOUT CANADA. 


Canada: a Memorial Volume. Edited by 
E. B. Biggar. (Edward Stanford.) 


Tus bulky volume of nearly a thousand pages 
is made up of a series of monographs on the 
various provinces and aspects of the Dominion, 
written by different authors, in a variety of 
styles, and with varying degrees of excellence. 
When we add that the type, and sometimes 
the paper also, display a curious dissimilarity, 


1 — a 


and that the pagination is not continuous, we 
may infer that the book is really a bound set 
of those puffing pamphlets which Canada, like 
our colonies generally, is so fond of issuing 
for the benefit of crudulous emigrants and un- 
instructed capitalists. 

As a rule, the contents are fairly accurate, 
being for the most part compiled from official 
documents ; though here and there the sources 
of information are not of the most authorita- 
tive character. Their worst feature is the 
tendency to indiscriminate laudation. Every 
province is as rich as—and, if possible, richer 
than—its neighbours. The climate is magni- 
ficent (even when its most marked features 
are mosquitoes for five months and frost for the 
rest of the year), and the soil exuberant. 
This kind of “blow,” to use the colonial 
expression, is more apt to do harm than good ; 
and when we find the semi-arctic valley of 
the Mackenzie River recommended as an 
agricultural region, in spite of the evisceration 
which the Parliamentary Report on the sub- 
ject received in 1888, one is apt to become scep- 
tical regarding the soundness of the data laid 
before the reader. Still, that conclusion 
would be unfair, though the writers seldom 
tell the whole truth, and have a proneness to 
inflated praise of their particular provinces 
without pointing out their drawbacks. Nor is 
there any literary perspective displayed in the 
treatment of the different sections—New 
Brunswick being accorded a space nearly 
three times that allotted to Nova Scotia, 
more than twice the number of pages given to 
Ontario, and almost ten times as many as are 
thought sufficient for the wealthy province of 
British Columbia. 

The chapter on the fur-animals is perhaps 
the best in the book, though the writer of it 
appears to have drawn his information from 
too restricted an area. Those on the fisheries 
are less deserving of praise, and not without 
errors. The oulachan, for example, is a smelt— 
a fact with which the compiler does not seem 
to be aware. Nor is there any river called 
the Bass; and—to note other deficiencies in 
the account of British Columbia—no mention 
is made of the remarkable discovery of gold 
in Vancouver Island during the summer of 
1865, though the reefs from whence it came 
were never identified. On the other hand, 
the worst sections of this semi-official hand- 
book are those devoted to the native tribes. 
Here is a specimen : 

‘The aboriginal people of the North American 
continent are divided into two groups, the one 
Malay-Polynesian, and the other Turanian 
in origin. These groups are both represented 
in Oanada; the Algonquins belong to the 
former, the Iroquois, Tinnehs, and Esquimaux 
to the latter. Through the Algonquins, 
Canada’s aborigines are connected with the 
people inhabiting the vast area from Malacca 
to New Zealand, and from Madagascar to the 
Sandwich and Easter Islands. Through the 
Iroquois they are connected with the Finnic, 
Turkic, and Mongolic classes of Asian and 
European peoples. The two are distinct.” 

A good deal of nonsense has been expended 
over the American Indians; but anything 
more egregiously absurd than this does not 
come witbin our recollection. 

Most of the maps scattered through the 
book are good, and (with some exceptions) 
the same may be said of the woodcuts. 

Rosert Brown. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


An Ocean Tragedy. In 3 vols. 
Russell. (Chatto & Windus.) 


By W. Clark 


The Bull ? th’ Thorn. In 3 vols. By Paul 
Cushing. (Blackwood.) 

A Last Love. By Georges Ohnet. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

A Sydney Sovereign. By Tasma. (Triibner.) 

Three Diggers. By Percy Clarke. (Sampson 
Low.) 


A far Look Ahead. 
(Putnam’s.) 
Ir is regrettable when so able a novelist as 
Mr. Clark Russell condescends to let the pro- 
babilities go by the board. The writer 
who too obviously assumes the part of Provi- 
dence in the disposition of his dramatis per- 
sonae has to pay the penalty of alienating the 
sympathy of many readers. Children like to 
shut their eyes when the story-teller comes to 
the thrilling parts; but they indignantly 
resent being defrauded of initial belief in the 
veracity of the tale. This is what Mr. Clark 
Russell does in An Ocean Tragedy. Who 
would not gladly yield to the charming 
of so skilled a magician as the author of The 
Wreck of ‘‘ The Grosvenor,” The Golden Hope, 
John Holdsworth, and Jenny Harlowe? How 
easy it was to believe in the thrilling tale 
evolved in each of those romances; how 
delightful to revel in the smell of the brine, 
in the sound of the sea, in the wholesome 
vigour of seafaring ways! But, in bis latest 
book, our foremost sea-novelist gives the 
reader’s ready interest a bludgeon-blow at the 
start ; and a story, morbid and unreal—morbid 
because unreal, and felt to be unreal—is made 
to do duty as a successor to the brilliant and 
deservedly popular works just enumerated. 
There is so much power and vigour, so much 
of the old charm, that I must believe Mr. 
Clark Russell adopted a foolish and improb- 
able plot under sudden compulsion, and then 
strove to make the most of it. I am certainly 
loth to believe that he would put forward An 
Ocean Tragedy as one of his high-tide books. 
It is doubtful if the reader’s sympathies will 
be evoked by any personage in the story—even 
by Laura Jennings, for all her charms of 
mind and body (including her hair of ‘‘ dark 
gold.”’) As for the hero, Charles Monson, he 
never becomes distinct. He bears too strong 
a resemblance to some of his fictitious prede- 
cessors; and I am afraid it goes without 
saying that Laura is the same “lady who 
always takes the love-parts.” The Ocean 
Tragedy is a story of madness and crime, with 
a secondary motive of love running through 
it; and of course there is wild adventure 
galore. Sir Wilfrid Monson is half mad to 
start with; he becomes two-thirds insane 
when his wife elopes with a shadowy Colonel 
Hope-Kennedy ; and long before the story is 
at an end he is an imbecile. None the less, 
he comes to the fore again at the close, 
apparently all the better for his exciting 
experiences. The crime of Lady Monson and 
the Colonel is involved in circumstances which 
make it doubly shameful. The story is that 
of the chase of the runaways. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that even a half-sane gentleman 
would have taken his sister-in-law with him 
on his errand of vengeance ; for, though Laura 
sails in The Bride” under the plea of her 


By Ismar Thiusen, 


problematical suasive powers over her sister, 
when ‘The Bride”? should overtake ‘‘ The 
Shark” in mid-ocean, she really lives, 
moves, and has her being on Sir Wilfrid’s 
ill-fated yacht simply to the end that Charles 
Monson may have someone with whom to fall 
in love. But in a dozen other instances there 
are improbabilities of the most obvious kind. 
Still, perhaps the most disappointing thing 
about the book is its misproportion. It should 
have been a tale, not a novel; but, if a novel, 
then restricted within the limitsof artistic need. 
The story really ends at the close of the second 
volume. The rest is interesting ‘ material.” 
On its good qualities it is unnecessary to en- 
large. Who does not know Mr. Clark Rus- 
sell’s mastery? Some of his most delightful, 
certainly some of his most picturesque, 
writing is here. Wild storms and depress- 
ing calms, strange encounters, shipwrecks, 
voleanic islands that rise and subside, and 
much else beside is here for entertainment. 
But most of the story is as unnecessary as 
the long episode of the encounter with the 
Portuguese brig, as morbid as the wild 
imaginings of Sir Wilfrid, as artistically 
worthless as the utterly depraved Lady 
Monson, as unreal as the Scottish earl who 
remarks to a suitor for one of his daughters, 
“Guid preserve us... . the Lady Eliza- 
beth’s seester””—‘‘seester” evidently being 
Mr. Clark Russell’s conception of how Scots 
lords, not to speak of humbler Caledonians, 
pronounce ‘‘sister.’”’” These be herd words ; 
but they are, at any rate, the hard words of 
an ardent admirer. We can afford to let 
mediocre men produce poor books occasionally ; 
but masters of their craft have to reckon with 
the scrupulous heed of discriminating readers 
—a class likely to become more and more 
exigent, as work is added to work. 


I recollect reviewing in the AcapEemy Mr. 
Paul Cushing’s Blacksmith of Voe. Its loose- 
ness of plot and eccentricities of style did not 
counter-balance its freshness and vigour, and, 
indeed, general interest. But The Bull 7 th’ 
Thorn seems to me to have the faults and but a 
modicum of the literary charm of its predecessor. 
There is enough padding in it to occupy, 
at the very least, one of the three volumes 
through which the tale meanders, too often 
with a distinctly ‘‘mazy motion.” Crump 
is a villain after Mr. Cushing’s liking. 
We have met him before, with Mr. Cushing, 
in different guises. Ultimately Crump and 
Lady Poloc—to whom that hard-worked 
epithet “weird”? might with approximate 
aptitude be applied—try to murder the latter’s 
son, disguised as a wayfarer of the pedlar kind. 
But the real interest of the story lies in the 
Mexican part, where the hero serves under the 
patriot General Morelos and becomes known 
as ‘‘ El Leon de Mejico.” If The Bull « th’ 
Thorn were a third of its present length, and 
were restricted to the hero’s share in the 
Mexican War of Independence, it would be 
as able and entertaining as it is now somewhat 
heavy and forced. As in all Mr. Cushing’s 
work that I have read, the showman obtrudes 
himself too often and for too long at a time. 
The drum should be beaten less frequently, 
the curtain should not be so constantly pulled 
this way and that. 


If,M.;Georges Ohnet’s success in France be 





|a matter of surprise to those who believe in 





an inherent Gallic appreciation of what is 
excellent in literature, one may well be 
bewildered at his growing popularity in Eng- 
land. That it is growing is undeniable, and 
independently of the interest created by ‘‘The 
Ironmaster” asa play. I have seen 4A Last 
Love spoken of as a masterpiece, as a brilliant 
and dramatic story, as a thrilling romance of 
real life, and so forth. No doubt it is unfair 
to judge a book ina translation except asa 
translation; but this Iam compelled to do, 
not having read the original, nor having any 
wish to read it. Mr. Albert Vandam’s version, 
which seems to be faithful, is more than enough 
to satisfy me. The book has all M. Ohnet’s 
faults: his commonplaceness of plot, his 
commonplaceness of motive, his commonplace 
presentment of his personages. The story 
moves heavily and even lumberingly, nor has 
it any lifting central idea such as that which 
animated Doctor Rameau. It has evidently 
been written with an eye tothe stage. There 
is certainly more than enough clap-trap in it 
to make a successful melodrama. 


The writer who has adopted the pseudonym 
Tasma is well-known as one of the most 
able of the small but steadily increasing band 
of Australian romancists. Her stories are all 
well worth reading, for their style is as pleas- 
ing as their substance is interesting. A 
Sydney Sovereign is one of five tales collected 
in a volume that takes its title from it. All 
are good, the first and the last (‘‘ Monsieur 
Caloche’’) particularly so. I remember 
having read ‘* Monsieur Caloche’”’ somewhere, 
but reperusal has not made that pathetic story 
lose anything of its charm. This charm is all 
in the telling, for the ruse of the young girl 
passing herself off for a youth is as old as 
Boccaccio, and probably a good deal older. 


There is much more of Australia—con- 


-ventional Australia—in the Three Diggers 


than in Tasma’s book, but the ‘local 
colouring” is just a little too much in evi- 
dence. The novel has brightness and go, 
however, as might be expected in a work by 
the author of the entertaining New Chum in 
Australia ; and it will no doubt be welcome to 
many who have kindred living under the 
Southern Cross. 


Ismar Thiusen’s romance is an interest- 
ing book of the Looking Backward type. It 
is the earlier work, however, for under the 
name of The Diothas it was published six 
years ago. With a good deal that is weari- 
some there is much careful consideration of 
present-day problems; and, thoughas a romance 
in the true sense it is of little worth, it is by 
no means void either of interest or of pic- 
turesque incidents. But there are signs, 
ominous signs, that the ‘‘ novel of the future” 
is about to become as great a nuisance as those 
once dreaded inflictions—the patriotic Irish 
novel and the novel of the hustings. For 
those who rejoice in remote perspectives 4 
Far Look Ahead may be recommended. Mr. 
Bellamy’s famous book deals with a period 
which seems almost immediate compared with 
that of Ismar Thiusen’s romance. In 
the latter we skip eighty centuries. On one 
point there is no comparison of the two books ; 
the Look Ahead is here triumphant. In 


Looking Backward the “chimney-pot hat” of 
present-day civilisation has survived the crash 
of empires. Among the Diothas nothing is 
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worn upon the occiput; for among the gentle- 
men of the ninety-sixth century there is no 
baldness, but a universal amplitude of curly 
locks. Generations must pass before the tall 
hat is abolished, but it is a great and inspiring 
thought that somewhere between the twen- 
tieth and the hundredth century it will 
“suffer a —— change.” 
Wurm Sarr. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


“Tre Story oF THE Nations.” — The 
Barbary Corsairs, By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
With Additions by Lieut. J. D. J. Kelley, 
U.S. Navy. (Fisher Unwin.) In this volume, 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has the advantage of 
treating of a subject which is at the same time 
full of interest and popularly but little known. 
The history of the Barbary corsairs falls 
naturally into two strongly-marked periods, 
divided by the battle of Lepanto in 1571. The 
earlier portion, which records the struggle of 
Qhristian Europe with the Barbarossas and 
their immediate successors, is a story of heroic 
deeds on both sides ; and the author has related 
it with full appreciation of its romantic interest. 
From the battle of Lepanto down to the pre- 
sent century the history is of a wholly 
different character. The vulgar ruffians who 
ruled the Barbary states had no qualities that 
can excite respect, and the account of the 
abject submission of the European powers to 
the ravages of such wretches can only be read 
with disgust and humiliation. It is remarkable 
that the first effectual attempt for more than 
two hundred years to free the civilised world 
from the burden of African piracy was made 
by the United States in the early years of the 
present century. The work, however, was 
only completed by the French conquest of 
Algeria in 1830. Mr. Lane-Poole writes with 
just severity of the cruelties by which this con- 
quest was followed; but, although these pro- 
ceedings cannot be palliated, it ought not to be 
forgotten that the seizure of Algiers was in it- 
self justified in the interests not only of France 
but of Europe asa whole. The author’s con- 
cluding remarks on the recent French aggres- 
sion in Tunis, and the attitude of the English 
government at the time, are perhaps a little 
outside the proper limits of his subject. The 
illustrations, though fewer in number than in 
some of the other volumes of the series, have 
the merit of really elucidating the text. 


‘““DIOCESAN HIsToRIEs.” — Carlisle. By 
Richard 8. Ferguson. (S.P.0.K.) We feel 
certain that there is no one else so capable of 
writing a history of the diocese of Carlisle as 
Mr. Ferguson hes proved himself to be. His 
knowledge is of an exhaustive character; but 
knowledge alone will not fit a person to write 
about our English bishoprics. In nearly every 
one of them questions have to be discussed 
wherein the embers of religious controversy 
smoulder, and a small amount of error or 
exaggeration might cause the fires of religious 
controversy to flame up in their ancient fierce- 
ness, Mr. Ferguson, however, knows far too 
much of past times to write as a partizan. 
There is another difficulty from which he and 
his fellow-workers have suffered. The limits of 
the dioceses have been so changed in recent 
times that it is very difficult to tell the story of 
many of them coherently. Henry VIII. began 
the process by forming sundry new sees, and 
endowing them out of the forfeited monastic 
property. His changes, however, can easily 
be kept in memory; but the alterations which 
have taken place during the lifetime of many 
persons still living are hopelessly confusing. 
Prime ministers and ecclesiastical commissioners 
are not reputed to have much regard for any 


| history beyond the days of their grandfath 
ys of their gran ers, 

nd it baen otherwise the spiritual wants of 
our growing population might have been dealt 
with in a manner that would have done far less 
violence to tradition. The present diocese of 
Carlisle includes Cumberland (with the excep- 
tion of one parish), the whole of Westmoreland, 
and a portion of Lancashire. It is compact, 
as shown on the map; but much of the coun 
is wild moorland and fell, not to be reached, 
even now, without much trouble. The 
mediaeval history of the diocese of Carlisle has 
few attractions for the ecclesiastical student. 
The events that happened were mainly of a 

litical colour. The constant wars with the 
Beotch made Cumberland no pleasant place of 
residence. The parishes, however, considering 
the unfortunate circumstances, seem to have 
been well provided for. The northern parochial 
system differed much from what is commonly 
to be found in midland and southern shires. 
The great religious houses held a large portion 
of the livings, and the churches were served by 
the monks or canons belonging to them. 
Whatever may be urged against this practice 
elsewhere, it certainly had no little justification 
on the Scottish border. The great monasteries 
were well able not only to protect themselves 
against mere raids, but also to take care of their 
brethren who were scattered far and wide 
among the lonely hills. It was only in time of 
open war between the two nations that the 
latter had much to fear. Afterwards, when the 
Reformation came, and the tithes, which had 
been the pune of the monks, found their 
way into lay hands, the parish churches were 
but scantily provided for. We need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that when the ‘‘ Pilgrimage 
of Grace” set all the North of England aflame, 
the men of Cumberland joined in it heart and 
soul. A courier was at once dispatched to tell 
Henry VIII. how matters stood. Mr. Ferguson 
gives his readers a passage from the king’s reply 
which is characteristic of the man : 
‘* Our pleasure is, that before you shall close upp 
our said baner again, you shall, in any wise, cause 
such dreadful execution to be doon upon a good 
nombre of the inhabitauntes of every toune, 
village, and hamlet, that have offended in this 
rebellion, as well by hanging them up in trees, as 
by the quartering of them andl the setting of their 
heddes and quarters in every toune, great and 
small, and in all such other places, as they may be 
a fereful spectacle to all other hereafter.” 


Seventy-four poor creatures were hanged in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland ; but, much to 
the anger of the authorities whose function it 
was to execute the royal mandate, ‘‘ the bodies 
were cut down and buried by certain women.” 
When John Best, the earliest Reformed 
Bishop of Carlisle, held his first visitation, 
thirteen or fourteen of the vicars and rectors of 
the diocese did not attend ; and the old services 
continued to be used in the churches as in 
bygone days. Such contumacy naturally 
ruffled the bishop. He described the clergy as 
‘“‘wicked imps of Antichrist; ignorant, 
stubborn, and past measure false and subtile.”’ 
The lords and justices of the peace, he said, 
‘‘looked through their fingers” while the law 
was openly violated. The slaughters which 
followed upon the suppression of the “‘ Pilgrim- 
age of Grace,” terrible as it was, did not act as 
a warning. Once more, early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the North of England rose iu arms 
under the leadership of the heads of the great 


houses of Percy and Nevil. On the suppression 
of this rising, when 


‘* The Percy’s crescent set in blood,” 


Mr. Ferguson says that more than six hundred 
of the insurgents were put to death. How 
many of them were Cumbrians he does not seem 





to have ascertained. We have reason to believe 
that the North Riding of the county of York 








suffered at this time more cruelly than the other 
— which were implicated. We cannot 
follow Mr. Ferguson’s narrative step by step as 
we should wish todo. Limited as is his space, 
we must give unmixed praise to his account of 
the later times. The eighteenth century was 
not a glorious period for the Church of England 
anywhere. In Cumberland, where the livings 
were so pitifully small, we do not find it at its 
best. At one time, Mr. Ferguson says, on 
account of their poverty many of the chapelries 
were served by lay ‘‘readers”; but in the 
time of George II. it was arranged that no one 
should officiate who was not in deacon’s orders. 
We cannot gather from what he has said 
whether these ‘‘readers” and deacons cele- 
brated the communion or not. Some of the 
former class must have had little education. 
One is described as a ‘‘ clogger,” another was a 
‘‘ tailor,” and a third a “ butter-print maker.” 
We have heard of a clergyman in Wales 
who was a basket-maker, and of several who 
kept public-houses; but we had _ hitherto 
thought the statements fables. In no part of 
England has ecclesiastical reform moved faster 
than in this diocese. Things began to mend 
early in this century. Hardly any single man 
since the Reformation has done more to raise the 


tone of the clergy than the present Bishop of 
Carlisle. 


THE two volumes of Horace Walpole’s Letters 
(Fisher Unwin) which Mr. C. D. Yonge has 
selected and annotated will be within the 
reach of many unable to purchase or to find 
room on their bookshelves for the nine volumes 
of Peter Cunningham’s standard edition. Some 
admirable communications to Sir Horace Mann 
have, ———-. been omitted, and some may 
have chosen which might have given 
place to others ; but the editor has to cater for 
all tastes, and it would be unpardonable not to 
recognise the judgment which marks his selec- 
tion. Let the reader, when he has digested the 
political allusions transmitted by Walpole 
month by month to his friend at Florence, 
and the witticisms picked up by him at 
Brooks’s, extend his acquaintance to the rest of 
those letters, and he wiil not fail to thank Mr. 
Yonge for this introduction to so bright a 
world, The polite letter-writer had travelled 
much in France, had inherited from his father 
the friendship of many of its most illustrious 
natives, and had e new uaintances of 
his own among the literati of Paris, Mr. 
Yonge has himself studied deeply the chief 
characters in French history under the 
Bourbons, and it is in this portion of the task 
of annotating Horace Walpole’s correspondence 
that the editor’s notes will be most appreciated. 
When we peruse his remarks on other subjects, 
we do not always find ourselves in complete 
agreement. It is not an accepted fact in the 
biography of the Walpoles that the bachelor 
of Strawberry Hill succeeded to the family 
peerage ‘‘on the death of his elder brother.” 
A worthless nephew, through whose dissipa- 
tions the Orford pictures passed to Russia and 
the family estates became involved in debt, 
intervened between the two brothers. Miss 
Seward was certainly not the author “ of that 
most ingenious riddle on the letter H”; the 
ingenuity displayed in its composition came 
from the brain of Miss Catherine Fanshawe, 
a lady of far greater poetic _—- These 
volumes are excellently printed, and they are 
adorned with admirable portraits of the 
author and his chief friends, as well as with 
some views of the principal buildings of Straw- 
berry Hill. They would afford much gratifica- 
tion to anyone fond of life a hundred years 
ago. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


TrosE who may have seen the telegraphic 
report of an accident to Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, during her lecturing tour in America, 
will be glad to hear that she herself writes 
lightly of it. Such, indeed, is her indomitable 
energy that she did not even allow it to inter- 
fere with her engagements. The facts are 
these. On Monday, March 6, when staying at 
Columbus, Ohio, she slipped on the stairs and 
broke one of the bones in her left arm, about 
two inches above the wrist. The fracture was 
at once skilfully set; and not only did she 
deliver her lecture that evening, but she went 
on by the night train to Pittsburgh and lec- 
tured there on Tuesday. On the Wednes- 
day evening she was lecturing before the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music to an audience 
of 2500; and on Thursday afternoon she again 
lectured at New York, whence she writes in the 
best of spirits. 


Mr. CLARK RUSSELL has been commissioned 
by Messrs. Methuen to write a Life of Admiral 
Lord Collingwood, the famous second in com- 
mand at the battle of Trafalgar. The noble 
and heroic character of this fine seaman, though 
abundantly recognised by his contemporaries, 
has hardly met with the recognition it merits } 
at the hands of posterity. 


Dr. JEssorr has collected a second series of 
his articles from the Nineteenth Century into a 
volume, which will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title ‘Trials of a Country 
Parson,” with a special introduction. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN will publish 
shortly Dr. Louis Engel’s l’rom Hand+l to Halle, 
in a limited edition de luxe (which has already 
been almost entirely subscribed for) as well as 
in the ordinary library form. Besides piquant 
stories and interesting details of the musical 
world with which the author has been so long 
connected, it will contain carefully executed 
engravings of Handel, Gluck, Beethoven, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Joseph Barnby, Mme. 
Albani, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
Sir Charles and Lady Halle, Adelina Patti, 
and the juvenile prodigies, Hofmann and 
Hegner. Dr. Engel has had the good fortune to 
induce Prof. Huxley to write a short autobio- 
graphy. But perhaps the most striking feature 
in the book will be the long and interesting 
history of his own life—his early days, his 
artistic training, pecuniary struggles, and final 
success—contributed by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. 


Tue tales contained in Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Blue Fairy Book have been arranged in a series 
of reading-books to meet the requirements of 
the new code, with a number of additional 
illustrations by Mr. H. J. Ford. They will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Longmans, in 
seven volumes, as supplementary to their New 
Readers. 

TuE Clarendon Press announce for immediate 
publication the long-promised edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, by the Rev. 8. H. Reynolds. 


The Wider Hope is the title of a book on the 
subject of future punishment shortly to be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. It will 
consist of a collection of papers written by 
Archdeacon Farrar, the late Baldwin Brown, 
and others, including an article by De Quincey 
which created a sensation many years ago. 


Mr. G. MANVILLE FENN is engaged upon a 
sensational newspaper story, for Messrs. Tillot- 
son & Son, to be entitled ‘‘ A Mint of Money.” 
Messrs. Tillotson are also about to publish a 
series of sporting novelettes from the pen of 
Mr. Finch Mason. 


Mr. FisHerR Unwin has four novels in the 
press :—Mumford Manor, by Mr. John Adam- 
son; The Old Hall among the Water Meadows, 


de Convenance, a satirical story told in corres- 
pondence, by Mr. 0. F. Keary; and a romance 
of a scriptural cast, entitled The Heart of Sheba. 


A NEW edition of E. V. B.’s ever-popular 
Days and Hours in a Garden, with a fresh 
preface and introduction, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Cart A. THIMM—late Captain 2nd 
London Rifles, and perhaps better known as 
librarian to the International Health Exhibition 
of 1884—has compiled a bibliography of the 
art of fence, comprising that of the sword and 
of the bayonet, duelling, &c., as practised by 
all European nations, from the earliest period 
to the present day, with a classified index. It 
will be published by Messrs. Franz Thimm & 
Co., of Brook Street. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. James Clegg, 
of Rochdale, has been encouraged to prepare a 
third edition of his very useful Directory of 
Second-hand Booksellers, revised throughout and 
greatly enlarged. It is intended to be a manual 
for the public librarian as well as for the private 
book-buyer. 


THE Queen has been pleased to accept the 
dedication of Mr, Percy Thornton’s new book, 
The Stuart Dynasty, and has presented him 
with her portrait and autograph. 


Mr. W. P. CourTNEY has been appointed 
editor of Murray’s Magazine, in succession to 
Mr. Edward Arnold, who will henceforth devote 
himself wholly to bis publishing business. 


THE editorship and business management of 
the Liverpool Mercury have been made distinct 
offices since the death of Mr. John Lovell, the 
former being undertaken by Mr. George Wynne 
and the latter by Mr. D. W. Hivey. Both Mr. 
Wynne and Mr. Hivey held positions under 
Mr. Lovell. 


WHILE Prof. Masson is bringing out month 
by month the “‘édition définitif” of De 
Quincey’s Collected Writings (A. & C. Black), 
which will fill altogether fourteen volumes, 
another editor with equal claims upon our 
attention comes forward with two volumes of 
the Uncollected Writings of the same incom- 
parable essayist (Sonnenschein). This editor 
is Mr. James Hogg, the son of De Quincey’s 
latest publisher, and himself the intimate 
confidant of De Quincey in literary matters 
during the closing years of his life. In fact, 
not a few of the papers here republished were 
originally written for the magazines that Mr. 
James Hogg then edited for his father, the 
instructor and its successor which bore the 
portentous name of Titan. Among these, the 
most interesting are the review of Froude’s 
History of England; and the series entitled 
‘“‘The English in India,” written in the mid- 
horror of the mutiny, which naturally exercised 
a special fascination on De Quincey, for his 
daughter was married to one of the heroes of 
Delhi, Colonel Baird Smith. By the irony of 
fate, at least three of the other papers have 
ceased to be ‘‘ uncollected” since the present 
work was announced, for Prof. Masson has 
already included them in his edition. One or 
two of the others—translations from the 
German—have a curious history, in that they 
have been disinterred from the old London 
Magazine by help of a private key drawn up 
by Archdeacon Hessey, son of one of the 
proprietors. Altogether, these two volumes— 
while not presenting any features of exceptional 
literary interest—will not be neglected by those 
to whom every line of De Quincey is valuable. 
For frontispiece, there is an etching of the 
well-known portrait, which seems to have been 
originally engraved from a daguerrotype for 
Hogg’s Instructor in 1850. 


Correction.—In Prof. A. 8. Cook’s letter on 





by Miss Rosa Mackenzie Kettle; 4 Mariage 


“The Date of the Ruthwell Cross,” in the 


ACADEMY of March 1, for “‘oe” read ‘‘ ae” in 
all cases except in “‘ gidroefed” and “‘ doenid ” ; 
and on p. 154, 1, 50, for “‘bugehoelda” read 
‘* buga, haelda.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Mr. Hatt CAINE has written a short article 
on ‘‘ Fiction” for the Contemporary Review. 


THE April number of Harper’s Magazine will 
have a paper by Mr. Andrew Lang on ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,”’ with ten illustrations by 
Mr. E, A. Abbey. 

THE April number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine will contain articles on ‘ Rowing at 
Oxford” and “‘ Rowing at Cambridge,” written 
respectively by Mr. W. H. Grenfell and Mr. 
R. C. Lehmann. The articles will be fully 
illustrated with portraits of past and present 
‘* Blues.” The same number will contain an 
illustrated paper on Highclere Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, by Miss Elizabeth 
Balch; a short story by the Marchioness of 
Carmarthen; and contributions by Violet Fane, 
J. D. Bourchier, Willoughby Maycock, and 
Hamish MacCunn. 

THE April number of the Art Review will 
contain a paper on ‘‘Auguste Rodin,” by 
Esmé Stuart, illustrated by a reproduction of 
Rodin’s well-known ‘‘ Groupe de Bourgeois de 
Calais,” and his bust of Victor Hugo. Among 
the other contents will be ‘‘ Recent German 
Art Movements,” by Dr. Hans Miiller; ‘‘The 
Teaching of Drawing in Parisian Municipal 
Schools,” by 8. Beale; and an article on 
Ostrovsky and the Russian drama by Stepniak. 
The illustrations will include ‘‘The Doom of 
Loki,” by John D. Batten, and Holman Hunt’s 
“The Golden Prime of Good Haroun 
Alraschid.” 

Mr. W. H. St. Joun Hore’s “ Report upon 
Kirkstall Abbey” will be published in the 
April number of the Reliquary. Among other 
articles to appear in this number are the ‘‘ Plate 
in the Tudor Exhibition,” by Mr. J. E. Nightin- 
gale; ‘Woodwork in Hanmer Church, 
destroyed by Fire,” by the Rev. Dr. Cox; ‘‘ Field 
Names,” by Dr. Atkinson; ‘‘ The Use of the 
Zeon in the Services of the Greek Church,” 
by Father Hirst; and ‘‘Some Pavements at 
Isurium,” by Mr. A, D. Leadman. 


THE April number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain the following articles: 
“The Catacomb of Saint Priscilla,’? by the 
Rev. 8. Baring Gould, illustrated from sketches 
taken on the spot; ‘“‘A Roman Camp in 
the African Desert,” by Mr. D. Ker; ‘‘The 
Little Folks of Ant Land,” the first of a series, 
by Miss Agnes Giberne; and ‘‘ The Tithe Bill,” 
by His Honour Judge Homersham Cox. 

‘WHAT DOES THE PRINCE OF WALES Do?” 
is the title of a paper to appear in the April 
number of Cassell’s Magazine. It will be illus- 
trated with an engraving from a recent photo- 
graph, and with views of the study at Marl- 
borough House and the writing-room at San- 
dringham. The article forms the first of a 
series on ‘“‘ The Public Life of Public Men.” 


Mr. ARTHUR MACHEN, translator of the 
‘* Heptameron”’ and ‘‘ Chronicle of Clemendy,” 
will have an article on ‘‘ Beroalde de Verville ” 
in an early number of the (fentleman’s 
Magazine. 


THE Bishop of Ripon will contribute a poem 
to the April number of the Church Monthly. 

A NEw serial story, by Mr. Frank Barrett, 
entitled ‘‘ Between Life and Death,” will be 
commenced in next week’s issue of Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal (No. 339). 

TuE forthcoming number of the American 
Magazine of Poetry will contain an article on 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell, prefixed to a selection 





from his poems. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN has promised to 
deliver an address to the Oxford University 
Unionist League at the beginning of next 


A SPECIAL number of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reporter contains the university accounts 
for 1889, which fill eighty pages. The total 
receipts during the year (excluding both the 
common university fund and trust accounts) 
amounted to £41,646, the principal items being 
—rents and dividends, £2342 ; fees for degrees, 
£12,258 ; fines from proctors, £163; fees for 
matriculations, £5111; fees for examinations, 
£8021; capitation tax, £10,715. Of the pay- 
ments, those worthy of notice are-—officers, 
£2170; servants, £785; examiners, £4088; 
professors, £6264 ; other officials (readers, &c.), 
£4773. In view of the recent reduction in the 
interest on the national debt, it is noteworthy 
that the university has about £72,000 of its 
trust funds invested in consols and other govern- 
ment annuities, as compared with about £30,000 
invested in municipal and railway securities. 


THE inaugural lecture delivered on January 
25 by Mr. W. R. Morfill, as reader in Slavonic 
at Oxford, has been printed under the title An 
Essay upon the Importance of the Study of the 
Slavonic Languayes. (Henry Frowde.) It con- 
sists of a very comprehensive survey of the 
whole subject. The author first refers to early 
attempts made in England towards the study 
of Slavonic, drawing special attention to those 
in which Oxford wasconcerned. For example, 
the first Russian Grammar was printed at 
Oxford in 1796; and the names of two Russian 
students appear in the entrance book of Queen’s 
College circa 1760 (we cannot, however, find 
them in Foster’s Alumni Owxonienses). Mr. 
Morfill then proceedsto point out the advantages 
to be gained from the study of Slavonic from 
three several points of view: (1) that of com- 
parative philology, (2) that of literature, and 
(3) that of practical use. Mr. Morfill by no 
means limits himself to Russian, but includes 
in his survey all the Slavonic tongues. Among 
other topics that he promises to deal with in 
the future is the work of the Polish poet, 
Mickiewicz. 

A PAPER on “Cambridge Anthropometry,” 
with diagrams, by Dr. J. Venn, is printed in 
Nature for March 13, in continuation of a pre- 
vious paper published about two years ago. 
Theresults of the two series of investigationsnow 
cover nearly 2200 cases. These are divided into 
three classes: (A) first-class men, (B) second- 
class men, (C) poll men. The general result is 
that there is no difference between the physical 
characteristics of these three classes, except in 
two respects. First, in the test known as 
*“‘pull”—a test of the muscular strength of 
the arms when employed in an action similar 
to that of pulling a bow—C is distinctly 
superior to B, and B is almost as much 
superior to A. This difference Dr. Venn is dis- 
posed to attribute, not to any natural physical 
superiority of O, but merely to greater practise 
in rowing, cricket, &c. Secondly, in the 
matter of eyesight, B and still more C have a 
slight advantage over A. With regard to 


‘*head-product ” Mr. Francis Galton draws the 
following conclusions : 


**(1) Although it is pretty well ascertained that 
in the masses of the population the brain ceases to 
w after the age of nineteen, or even earlier, it 
by no means s0 with university students. 
** (2) That men who have obtained high honours 
ve had, on the average, considerably larger 
brains than others at the age of nineteen. 
** (3) That they have, on tho average, larger brains 
than others, but not to the same extent, at the age 
of twenty-five ; in fact, their predominance is at 


that time diminished to about one half of what it 


was. 

** (4) Consequently, high honour men are pre- 
sumably, as a clars, both more precocious and 
more gifted throughout than others. We must 
therefore look upon eminent university success 
as largely due to a ivcuinate combination of these 
two helpful conditions.” 


THREE entrance scholarships will be offered 
at Gonville and Caius College in September for 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, and mediaeval and modern 
languages. In the examination for the last, 
alternative papers will be set: (1) in Old 
French, together with Romance grammar and 
philology ; and (2) in either Old German or Old 
English, with Teutonic grammar and philology. 
In Hebrew, the books specified are Genesis 
and Psalms; and in Sanskrit, Nala and the 
Hitopadesa. 


THE Indian Magazine for March (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) prints a list of Indians staying in 
this country, in continuation of a similar list in 
1887. About one fourth of the former names 
reappear ; but the total number has increased 
from 160 to 207. As before, Bombay takes the 
lead with 63, of whom no less than 44 are 
Parsis, including one well-known practising 
barrister, seven engaged in business and seven 
temporary visitors. Bengal has 53, of whom 
35 are Hindus; the Punjab 31, of whom only 
5 are Musalmans; the North-West Provinces 
20, of whom 14 are Musulmans; Madras only 
13, as against only 3 in 1887; the Central 
Provinces 5, all at Cambridge. Of course, the 
great majority arein London, studying law or 
medicine ; but there are 10 at Edinburgh, 6 
at Glasgow, and 2 at Aberdeen. Of the two 
great English universities Cambridge has as 
many as 30, and Oxford only 9. It is also 
stated that there are more than ten Parsi and 
Hindu women in England, including girls at 
school; three of these are engaged in higher 
study. 


THe last number of the ELagle—a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—contains a long obituary of Thomas 
Ashe, the editor of Coleridge in the ‘‘ Aldine 
Poets,” and himself the author of several 
volumes of verse, some of which touch a 
genuine lyrical note, though tinged with the 
modern complaint of self-consciousness. There 
is also here printed, from the college muniment 
room, the first instalment of some private 
letters written in the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. One of them contains an 
allusion to the historical Cambridge carrier, 
Hobson ; another describes the state in which 
the Earl of Arundel, collector of the Arundel 
marbles, sent his two sons to the university. 
A valuable feature is the list of Johnians who 
have died during the past year, though we 
should suppose it is far from complete except 
as regards clergymen. The extreme longevity 
of these is notable. 


A ist has been printed of Cambridge 
clergymen actively employed in the colonies 
and India. The total number is 341; and the 
first five colleges stand thus: St. John’s, 75; 
Trinity, 53 ; Corpus, 36; Christ’s, 25, Jesus, 22. 


Mr. C. SarswortuH, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who won a first-class in the 
mediaeval and modern languages tripos last 
year, has been appointed professor of English 
at the Ziirich Polytechnicum. 


THE University of Montpellier proposes to 
celebrate this year its sixth centenary, dating 
from the bull of Pope Nicholas 1V., which con- 
stituted a Studium Generale in the faculties of 
law, medicine, and arts on October 26, 1289. 
The celebration has been fixed to take place in 
the third week of May, and President Carnot 
| has promised to be present. 











ORIGINAL VERSE, 
AT DAWN, 


Suz only knew the birth and death 
Of days, when each that died 
Was still at morn a hope, at night 
A hope unsatisfied. 

The dark trees shivered to behold 
Another day begin ; 

She, being hopeless, did not weep 
As the grey dawn came in. 


ARTHUR Symons. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE notes on Holy Wells, by Mr. R. C. Hope, 
are continued in the Antiquary for March. 
It is almost new ground, and every paragraph 
is of interest. We should not have guessed 
that the practice of using the waters of Buxton 
for medicinal purposes could ever have been 
thought a superstitious 1ite; but Mr. Hope 
prints a letter from Sir William Bassett to 
Cromwell, Henry VIII.’s vicar-general, in which 
he informs his employer that he had ‘ locked 
and sealed the baths and wells at Buxton, 
that none shall enter to wash there till your 
Lordship’s pleasure be further known.” It 
appears that there is—or was—a St Helen’s 
Well in Derby. Why the mother of Constan- 
tine should so often have been selected as the 
patroness of wells we do not know. It seems, 
however, to be by no means an uncommon 
dedication. There is one at Twizell in 
Northumberland, another at Louth, and a third 
at Brigg in Lincolnshire. The Rev. Joseph 
Hirst contributes a learned paper on archaeo- 
logical work in Greece. Canon Scott Robin- 
son’s paper on Archbishop Laud in the Tower 
is worthy of notice. Whatever view we may 
take of Laud’s character, he was in his day a 
character of sufficient prominence to render 
every new fact concerning him of value. The 
Hon. George Wrottesley gives us more 
pedigrees from the plea-rolls. Though from 
the nature of the case they are fragmentary, 
they will be of great value to genealogists. 


AN agreeable ‘‘ Cauchemar d’un Bibliophile” 
by that artist in nightmares, M. Robida, will 
recommend the March Livre Moderne to the 
superficial turner-over of things; and those 
who are more solidly disposed will find plenty 
of matter to read. The scale and plan of the 
new venture makes it less easy to notice par- 
ticular articles than it was in the old Livre; 
but, from the same causes, the periodical has 
become more readable, as a whole, by more 
persons. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January and February appears 
under one cover. The principal contents are a 
description of the monastery of Santa Fe in 
Toledo, by Riu y Cabanas, showing late 
mudejar work and Arabic inscriptions. The 
archaeological researches of Catalina Garcia in 
Cifuentes tell of a curious kind of mutual insur- 
ance against losses in war in 1299, and furnish 
an example of 2 fine Romanesque church-porch 
constructed 1262-68. A curious trait of Spanish 
manners occurs in the Cortes of Madrid (1632- 
36), by Manuel Danvila: four balconies are 
granted to the Procuradores and Secretaries 
whence to see the Auto de fe. Money is also 
voted for the foundation of a college of Irish- 
men in Madrid. It is found at last to be easier 
and cheaper to raise money directly from the 
cities and towns than through the intervention 
of Cortes and the paid Procuradores. A curious 
silver ring, with Keltiberian inscription, from 
Lerida, is described by Puyol y Campo. Father 
Fita prints some documents, and gives interest- 
details, about the last Bishop of Morocco. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for March con- 
tains a review of Prof, Robertson Smith’s 
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Religion of the Semites, by Dr. Oort, valuable 
rather as stimulating to a thorough testing of 
the revolutionary conclusions of that admirably- 
written work than as advancing the study of 
Semitic religion. Dr. Land gives a useful 
sketch of Mandaean religion, on the basis of a 
recent work by Brandt; Dr. Houtsma discusses 
the daily Caldts of the Mohammedans ; and 
Dr. Hoekstra makes a new attempt to explain 
“* baptism for the dead” (1 Cor. xv. 29, 30). We 
should also mention Dr. Berlage’s discrimi- 
nating review of Pfleiderer’s Das Urchristenthum, 
which is sometimes wrongly represented as the 
last word of liberal theology. 








THE MARLOWE MEMORIAL. 


May I be allowed to make a further appeal to 
the readers of the ACADEMY on behalf of the 
Marlowe memorial ? 

It is now more than eighteen months ago 
since it was pointed out that in no place in 
England did any memorial exist to the creator 
of our noble Elizabethan drama. An influen- 
tial committee was then formed, with Lord 
Coleridge as chairman. This committee, after 
careful consideration of the various proposals 
submitted, finally decided to erect a piece of 
statuary on some site at Canterbury—Marlowe’s 
native-place. A prospectus was accordingly 
issued, inviting subscriptions from all those who 
loved Marlowe's work and desired to do honour 
to his name. The result so far has been not 
discouraging. But the committee, believin, 
that the time has drawn near when their wor. 
should come to a conclusion, make a fresh 
appeal for subscriptions, in the hope that those 
who have not yet subscribed may at once be 
persuaded todo so. The committee have no 
hesitation in informing the public that, unless 
@ response is made to this appeal, the memorial 
cannot be worthy of the reputation of the poet 
to whom they desire to render homage. 

I do not think there is any necessity for me 
to enter into any defence of Marlowe’s claims 
to such a memorial, or to attempt to “ draw 
the curtain of time, and show the picture of 
genius.” This has been frequently done of 
late by several writers in our newspapers and 
reviews, and just recently in the Revue des Dewx 
Mondes, by M. Texte, who strikes the true note 
of suggestive thought when he says Marlowe 
** found time to state the problem of the destiny 
of man, and to ennoble the theatre of his day 
by putting it upon the stage.” Still, I may 
mention that the committee wish to erect an 
artistic monument to commemorate Marlowe's 
genius, because he was the first of Englishmen 
who fully perceived the latent capabilities of 
the decasyllabic metre, and, by his strong but 
delicate manipulation of it, showed the 


powerful, sensuous, and exquisite music that | gro 


could be evoked from it ; and because, as stated 
in the prospectus already alluded to, he is one 
of the most original of the majestic series of 
the English poets, and the creator of English 
drama in each of its principal branches. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the hon, 
treasurer, Mr. Sidney Lee, 18, Edwardes- 
square, Kensington, W. 

JAMES ERNEST BAKER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THOMAS ROWLEY. 
Cambridge : March 19, 1890. 

I wish to draw attention to what I believe to 
be a new point with respect to Thomas 
Rowley. 

We have Chatterton’s authority for the 
statement that he was a priest. I feel very 
doubtful as to this, and suspect that he was a 
layman. 

We have, in English Gilds (ed. Toulmin 
Smith, p. 420), an account of the Office of the 
Mayor of Bristol, in which certain chantry- 
priests are mentioned. Among these we find 
‘* William Canynges preestes, John Shipwardes 
preste, and Thomas Rowley is preste”; where 





} ‘Rowley is” would now be spelt “ Rowley’s.” 





Was it usual for priests to know their own 
business so badly that they were in the habit 
of appointing chantry-priests to pray for their 
souls? Or may we not rather suppose that 
chantry-priests were usually appointed by 
laymen? It seems to me probable that 
Chatterton may have met with some such men- 
tion of Bowley as that given above, and may 
have misunderstood it to mean that Rowley was 
a priest himself. 

An obvious criticism is that, had he done so, 
he would have supposed Canynge to be a priest 
also, whereas he is usually styled a merchant. 
Precisely so; and for this very reason Chatter- 
ton oddly describes him as ‘‘ William Canynge, 
of Bristol, merchant,” in one place (Aldine 
edition of Chatterton, ii. 296); and in another 
ww as ‘‘ Sir William Oanynge, dean of St. 

rge’s College, at Westbury-on-Trim, and 
Knight Templar of St. John of Jerusalem ”’ (id. 
p. 299); and again. in the same passage, men- 
tions ‘‘ Sir Thomas Rowley, priest, prepositor, 
chaplain, chanon, and Knight Templar of St. 
John of Jerusalem’’; and yet again (p. 298) 
speaks of ‘‘ William Canynge and Thomas Row- 
ley, ecclesiastical Knights Templars of St John 
of Jerusalem.” Then, in order to reconcile the 
facts of William Canynge being both a 
‘*merchant” and a “ priest,” he tells us how 
‘Mr, Cannings’ was “ prepaird” for orders 
on a Friday, ‘‘ordaynd the next day, the daie 
of St. Mathew, and on Sunday sung his first 
massin the church of our ladie.” This wonder- 
ful event (for so I regard it) took place ‘‘ in the 
year Kyng Edward came to Bristow”; see 
Warton, Hist. E. P., 1840, ii. 356. See also 
the same, p. 350, where the visit of Edward 
IV. to Bristol is dated either 1462 (when St. 
Matthew’s day fell on a Tuesday, not on a 
Saturday) or 1463 (when it fell on a Wednes- 
day). He was again at Bristol in 1472 (when 
it fell on a Monday). 

It seems to me that we have here a hint as 
to how Chatterton came to imagine that both 
Rowley and Canynge were priests. Canynge 
was a well-known man, four times mayor of 
Bristol, and I presume that there is no authen- 
tic record which tells us of his taking orders in 
order to avoid marriage ; though, on this point, 
Iam open to correction. And I suspect that 
there is, similarly, no real authority to show 
that Rowley was ever a priest at all. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








A SPEECH ATTRIBUTED TO OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Oxford : March 17, 1890, 


In an article in a recent number of Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift, Dr. Wolfgang Michael 
discusses Oromwell’s expulsion of the Long 
Parliament, and prints a speech which he 
believes to have been spoken by Cromwell on 
that occasion. People often lament, says Dr. 
Michael, that the actual speech made by Crom- 
well in Parliament on April 20, 1653, has not 
come down to us; but, as a matter of fact, 
there is a report of that speech extant (though 
neither Carlyle nor any other historian men- 
tions it), and it is printed in the Annual 
Register for 1767. He then discusses the 
authenticity of the speech in question, and 
gives a translation of it at length. The speech 
runs as follows : 


** Spoken by 0.C. yw he put an end to the Long 
‘arliament. 


“Tt is high time for me to put an end to your 
sitting in this place, which ye have dishonoured by 
your contempt of all virtue, and defiled by your 
practice of every vice. Ye are a factious crew, and 
enemies to all good government. Ye are a pack of 
mercenary wretches, and would—like Esau—se!l 
your country for a mess of pottage, and—like 
Judas—betray your God for a few pieces of money. 
Is there a single virtue now remaining amongst 
you? Is there one vice ye donot possess? Ye 
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have no more religion than my horse. Gold is 
your God. Which of a have not bartered away 
your consciences for bribes? Is there a man 
amongst you that hath the least care for the good 
of the commonwealth? Ye sordid prostitutes! 
have ye not defiled this sacred place, and turned 
the Lord’s temple into a den of thieves? By your 
immoral —— and wicked practices ye are 
grown intolerably odious to the whole nation. 
You, who were deputed. here by the people to get 
their grievances d, are yourselves become 
their test grievance. 
‘Your country, therefore, calls upon me to 
cleanse this Augean stable by putting a final 
od to your iniquitous proceedings in this 
ouse, and which, by God’s help, and the strength 
He hath given me, I am now come to do. I com- 
mand you, therefore, upon peril of your lives, to 
depart immediately out of this place. Go! Get 
you out! Make haste! Ye venal slaves, begone ! 
Soh! Take away that shining bauble there, and 
lock up the door.’’ 


Dr. Michael finds internal evidence for the 
genuineness of this speech in the resemblances 
which exist between it and other recorded 
utterances of Cromwell’s. For instance, he 
charges the Parliament with corruption, says 
itis high time to put an end to their sitting, 
urges that the best interests of the country 
oblige him to do so, and terms the mace a 
bauble, All these ideas and expressions, argues 
Dr. Michael, may be found either in Cromwell’s 
own speeches or in contemporary accounts of 
this incident. 

Other evidence of authenticity he finds in the 
account of the source of the speech which is 
= in the Annual Register. The editor of 
that work prefixes this note to the speech : 


“The following piece is said to have been found 
lately among some papers that formerly belonged 
to Oliver Cromwell ; and is supposed to be a copy of 
the very words which he spoke to the members of 
the Long Parliament when he turned them out of 
the house. It is communicated by a person who 
signs his name T. Ireton, and says the paper is 
marked with the following words: ‘Spoken by 
0.0. when he put an end to the Long Parlia- 
ment.’ ” 
(Annual Register, 1767, 5th ed., London. 
1796. Appendix to the Ohronicle, p. 212.) 

It is obvious that Dr. Michael has not appre- 
ciated the full significance of those words in the 
editor’s note which are here printed in italics. 
The editor declines to guarantee the genuineness 
of the speech, and carefully lets his readers 
know that he has never seen the original. 
Moreover, even though some of the sentiments 
expressed in the speech coincide with views 
actually expressed by Cromwell, the style does 
not in the least resemble that of any of 
Cromwell’s speeches, or that of any speeches 
of the period. 

The fact “» Or. Michael has accepted asa 
seriou* © :.orical document what is in reality a 
politics! squib directed against the corruption 
of the Howse of Commons of 1767. Its object 
was plain enough at the time when it was 
published. On December 9, 1768, 


Col. Onslow acquainted the House of Commons 
that he had taken down a paper of a seditious 
nature, which a man had stuck up at the corner 
of Bond-street, and which the mob were haran- 
guing upon the contents of. It pretended to be 
the speech of Oliver Oromwell, when he came to the 
House of Commons and turned the members out 
of doors. He had taken up a man, one Dennis 
Shade, who eaid he had stuck it up by the direc- 
tion of oue Thornton, a milk seller. He had had 
the man apprehended and committed to prison, 
and hoped by this means, that he should be able 
to trace it to its source.” 


The paper was then read, and a brief debate on 
it took place (Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates, i. 
100). On the following day Shade and Thornton 
were brought to the bar; and the House passed 
& resolution that Joseph Thornton, havin, 
hired Dennis Shade “to affix, in a public place 





in the town, a seditious and infamous paper, 
entitled ‘The Speech of Oliver Cromwell at the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament,’ with a 
view of inflaming the minds of the people at 
this time,” had been guilty of a breach of 
privilege and should be committed to Newgate 
(Commons Journals, xxxii. pp. 97, 99). Onthe 
20th of the same month Thornton, having 
apologised and petitioned for release, was 
reprimanded and discharged (ibid. 113, 116). 

The proceedings recorded in the Journals 
throw no light on the authorship of the paper, 
and on this point I can only offer a conjecture. 
It is evident, I think, that the author must 
have been a person who was interested in 
Cromwell and his times, and had a considerable 
knowledge of both. He must also have been a 
person of advanced political views, who felt 
very strongly about the corruption of the 
House of Commons. One man, who was a 
frequent contributor to the newspapers about 
this time, combines these two qualifications ina 
very marked degree. I am inclined to suggest 
that the contributor to the Annual Register, 
the ‘‘ person who signs his name T. Ireton,” 
ought to have signed his name T. Hollis. 
Thomas Hollis, as his biography printed in 
1780 shows, was a Whig whose Whiggism had 
developed into Republicanism. THe felt so 
strongly about the corruption of the House of 
Commons that he refused to enter it, because 
he could only do so by means of corruption 
(hife, i. 103, 205, 322). His admiration for 

romwell he showed in many ways, but most 
conspicuously by his presentation of Cooper’s 
portrait of the Protector to Sidney Sussex 
al which took place in 1766 (Life, i. 
298). 

I offer this suggestion merely as a plausible 
conjecture, for the question of the authorship 
of the speech is of no importance. But that it 
is necessary to show that it has no claim to 
authenticity Dr. Michael’s mistake seems to 
prove. 


C. H. Firta. 








A LEGEND OF ABRAHAM, 
London: March 11, 1890. 
Dr. B. Beer, in his Leben Abraham’s nach 
Auffassung der Jiidischen Sage (Leipzig, 1859, 
p. 3), translates from the Talmud the oe 
account of the way in which Abraham attaine 
to the knowledge of the true God: 


‘© Als er sie [d. h. die Hihle] zum erstenmale ver- 
liesz, den Himmel iiber sich und die Erde um sich 
her erblickend, begann er nacbzusinnen, wer wohl 
dies Alles erschaffen haben mige. Eben ging die 
Sonne auf in ihrer Pracht, da dachte er, diese 
miisse der Schéipfer des Weltalls sein, warf sich 
vor ihr nieder und betete sie an den ganzen Tag. 
Doch der Abend kam, die Sonne sank und Abra- 
ham meinte jetzt, dies kinne wohl der Urheber des 
Alls nicht sein! Der Mond erhob sich nun im 
Osten und ein zahlreiches Sternenheer ward sicht- 
bar. ‘ Wahrlich, der Mond iat der Herr des Welt- 
alls und die Sterne sind seiner Diener Schaar,’ rief 
Abraham nun aus, neigte sich vor dem Monde und 
betete ihn an. Aber auch der Mond ging unter, 
der Sterne Glanz erblich, und die Sonne erschien 
wieder am Saume des Horizonts. Da sagte er: 
§ Wahrlich, diese Himmelskérper allesammt kénnen 
das Weltall nich erschaffen haben, sie gehorchen 
nur einem unsichtbaren Gebieter, dem Alles sein 
Dasein verdankt; den allein werde ich anbeten 
fortan und vor ihm mich neigen !’”’ 


This legend is also found in Josephus, Antiq. 
of the Jews, i. 7, and in the Quran, sura vi. 74. 
It has been popularised in Germany by Herder, 

W. z.-schdnen Lit. u. K,ix. 40), and in England 
y the Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould (Legends of Old 
Testament Characters, i. 173). 

It is also referred to by an Irish writer of 

the end of the seventh century, namely, 


g | Muirchu, the author of the memoir of 5, 


Patrick, published in the Anecdota Bollandiana, 





1882, and in the Rolls edition of the Tripartite 
Life, pp. 269-301, 494-498, Muirchu’s words 
are : 


‘*Quaerebat [scil. Moneisen Saxonissa] namque 
per naturam totius creaturae factorem, in hoc 
patriarchae Abraham secuta exemplum.”’ 


The question then arises, how did Muirchu 
learn the legend? I am told by the Rev. 
Thomas Olden that, according to Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, the legend was known to the Jews in 
the West of Europe, and therefore to the Gen- 
tiles also, as early as the fifth century. But 
the Irish Gentiles do not appear to have come 
in contact with the Jews before the latter half 
of the eleventh century. At the year 1079 
(1062 according to O’Conor) the Annals of Inis- 
fallen (Rawl. B. 503, fo. 28a, 2) contain the 
following entry : 


**Qoicer Iudaide do thichtain dar muir 7 aisceda 
leo do Thairdelbach 7 a ndichor doridisi dar muir.”’ 
Which means, ‘‘ Five Jews came over sea, 
having presents for Toirdelbach [Hua Briain}, 
and they were expelled over sea again ’’—the 
presents, doubtless, not being returned. 

It seems probable, at all events possible, that 
Muirchu learned the legend in question from 
reading Josephus. Was there an early Latin 
translation of the ‘lovdaich apxamdroyla, or did 
Muirchu, like his countryman, Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, understand Greek ? 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








AN OLD ITALIAN PLAYBILL. 


Florence : March 10, 1890. 
Several works treating on the history of the 
Italian comic theatre in the eighteenth and 
early part of the present century have latel 
been published both in England and Italy ; and, 
as an old playbill of the Pavone theatre still 
existing at Perugia has just come into my 
possession, perhaps a translation of it may 
interest some readers of the ACADEMY. 


‘*In Perugia during the ensuing spring of this 
year 1808, at the theatre of the Pavone, belonging 
to the Casino of the nobility, a company of comic 
artists, under the direction of Antonio Previtali 
and Giovanni Battista Pavoni, will give a series of 
thirty subscription recitals, with the usual two 
reserved for the impresa. The majority of the 
performances will possess the charm of novelty, 
and consist of tragedies, and dramas, spectacular, 
and character plays. In addition « variety of 
musical farces will be given in the French style 
[Farsette in Musica al Oostume Francese]. The 
directors hope, in conjunction with their comic 
troop, to obtain that sympathic considcration which 
they have received in the principal cities of Italy. 
Study, exactness, and precicion, rich dresses, new 
scenery, and splendid decorations will all be 
scrupulously supplied ; and, in so faras they may 
fail in proportion to your deserts, oh! intelligent 
population! you will supplement them with your 
clemency and pardon—inborn ornaments of your 
noble hearts.” 


A list of thirty-three names follows, including 
the Stentarello and other mask characters 
peculiar to Italian comedy. The prices of 
admission (given in scwdi and bajocchi) to 
subscribers are, for the nobility, equal to ten 
francs; for ordinary citizens, seven and a half 
francs; for artizans, five francs; and for 
servants, the same. Each separate performance 
is only half a franc for an aristocrat, and of 
course at diminishing rates for the others, 
until the stranger is classed ; and he is inhospit- 
ably expected to pay one franc, that is twice 
as much as was levied on the most distinguished 
resident patron. 

The noteworthy passage in this playbill is 
the promise to present ‘‘ Farsette in Musica al 
Costume Francese,” which probably refers to 
the introduction into Italy of the French 
Vaudeville. Three years earlier it is on record 
that Buonaparte, when assembling his forces, 
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at Boulogne for the invasion of England, did 
not omit to collect a troop of actors under 
Barré, which bore for title ‘‘The London 
Company of Vaudevillists.” Its services were 
not immediately wanted there ! 

The old form of Italian comedy, which had 
flourished in France since 1716 under the 
directorship of Luigi Andrea Riccoponi, lost its 
popularity, and was suppressed in 1779 by a 
decree of the Council of State. Signor 
Ademolho, in his Famiglia di Comici Italianinel 
Secolo decimottavo, tells of the talented Carlo 
Bertinazzi, who was permitted to remain in 
Paris after the dissolution of the Italian 
company. He was in such high favour that a 
fancy breed of dogs is called Carlin from his 
name: ‘This representative Arlecchino died 
of apoplexy in 1783; andone of many proofs 
of public admiration remains in the quatrain : 


De Carlin pour peindre le sort, 
Tres-peu de mots doivent euffire, 
Toute sa vie il a fait rire, 

Tl a fait pleurer 4 sa mort. 


Goldoni scotched, if he did not quite kill, 
Arlecchino and masquerade; at least Voltaire 
so said, when he, in 1760, congratulated him 
on having ‘“‘liberated Itxly from the Goths.” 
But Arlecebino, much shorn, still survives in 
English pantomime; and the risky Jazei of 
Stentarello and Pulcinello convulse Italians 
with laughter to this day. 

Vaudeville, so called from Val de Vire in 
Normandy, its birthplace, suited the French 
taste better ; and one of their writers says ‘‘ Le 
Frangais né malin forma le Vaudeville agréable, 
indiscret,”’ &c. 

The two queens of the house of Medici had 
familiarised Italian comedy in France long 
before 1716, the Italian language being made 
by their influence fashionable at court. The 
effeminate Henri III. (1577) and Louis XIII. 
(1639) were strenuous supporters of Italian 
favourite comedians, and protected them even 
when, as in 1577, their performances were so 
grossly liceutious as to require a stop put to 
them for a time. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SunpDAy, March 23, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
* National Life and Thought ia Russia,’ by Mr. 
W. R. Morfill 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: * The Ethics of Money In- 
vestment,’’ by the Rev. Dr. W. Cunningham 

7.30 p.m. ‘Toynbee Hall: **Great Teachers— 
Dante,” by the Rev. P. H. Wickstee?. 

Monpay, March 24,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘* Begin 
nings of Modern Europe,” IV., by Canon Benham. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture ** Some 
Considerations concerning Colour and Colouring,’’ 
IL., by Prof. A, H. Church, 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘' North-American 
Trans-continental Pathways, Old and New,” by Mr, 
Augustus Allen Hayes. 

TuEsDaY, March 25, 8 p.m. Roval Institution: “The 
Post-Darwinisn Period,’ - wy Prot. G. J. 
Romanes. 

Sp.m. Civil Engineers, ; 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Engraving in Wood, 
Old and New,” by Mr. W. J. Linton, 

8.80pm. Anthropological: “ a Skull, dredged 
up on the Manchester Ship Canal Works.” by Mr. 
Isidore Spielman; * The Old Sritiesh ‘ Pibcorn’ or 
‘Hornpipe,’ ana its Affinities,’ by Mr Henry 
Balfour; *‘The Ancient Peoptes of Ireland and 
Scotland,” by Mr. Hector Maclean. 

WEDNESDAY, March 26, 4} pm. Literature: “The 
Etnics of Homer and Aristotle, as reappearing in 
the Characters of Trcilus and Oressida in Shak- 
spere,” by Dr. J. Foster Palmer. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** Carriage Building and 
Street ‘Craflic in Engiand and France,”’ by Mr. G. N, 
Hooper. 

8 p.m. Geological: * A new Species of Cyphaspis 
from the Qarbonif+vous Rocks of Yorkshire,” by 
Miss Ooignou; ** Composite Spherulites in Obsidian 
from Hot Springs near Little Lake, alifornia,’’ by 
Mr. F. Rutley; *'The Bryozoa (Polyzoa) of the 
Hunstanton Ked Chalk,” by Mr. G, R. Vine; and 
** Evidence furnished by Quaternary tlacial-epoch 
Morainic Deposits of Pennsylvania, for a similar 

ode of Formation of the Permian Breccias of 
Leicestershire and South Derbyshire,” by Mr, W.S, 


Ye 








TuurRSDAY. March 27,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Early Development of the Forms of Instrumental 
Music,” V., with Musical Illustrations, by Mr. F. 


p.m. Chemical: Anniversary Meeting; Elec- 
tion of Council and Office-bearers. 

6pm. J.ondon Institution: ‘* Mediaeval Com- 
merce,” by Dean Kitchin. 

8 pm. Electrical Engineers: “ Alternative v. 
Continuous Currents in Relation to the Human 
Body.” by Mr. H. Newman Lawrence and Dr. 
Arthur Harries. 

Fripay,. March 28.8p.m. London Amateur Scientific: 

“Some Problems of the Western Alps—Sediments, 

> gee and Greenstones,” by Mr. Grenville A. J. 
ole. 


pm. Browning: ‘‘ The Beautiful Common- 


8 
places of Browning.” by Mrs. De Oourcy Laffan. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Foam,” by Lord 
Rayleigh. 


SATURDAY, March 29,3 p.m. Roval Institution: * Elec- 
tricity and Sa aes ave Il, by Lord Rayleigh. 
7) 8 


3 p.m. Soe : **The Atmosphere,” 
IV., by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 








SCIENCE. 


SOME BOOKS ON ELECTRICITY. 


Tue ‘*CoNTEMPORARY ScIENCE SERIEs.”— 
Electricity in Modern Life. By G. W. de 
Tunzelmann. (Walter Scott.) The second 
volume of this series, if hardly as suggestive as 
the first, contains—as dealing with a quantita- 
tive science—less of mediaeval methods of 
thought. It will hardly give rise to con- 
troversy, and will probably find many readers, 
although scarcely among professed scientists. 
It does not deal with the modern theory of 
electricity, which we see is to be the subject of 
another volume of the series, presumably by 
Prof. Fitzgerald. Mr. Tunzelmann devotes 
only nineteen pages to electric and magnetic 
theories ; and he springs from electrification as 
a condition to electricity as an entity (on p. 2) 
with a rapidity which reminds us forcibly of 
the devil in Lessing’s Faust, who was as quick 
as thought in changing from good to evil. 
Indeed, Mr. Tunzelmann shows evidence in 
his brief theoretical discussion of impatience to 
reach the practical applications, the pictures, 
and the historical notices. Probably most of 
his readers will be equally impatient, either 
knowing all that he has to say in thee two 
preliminary chapters, or else quite ready to 
take it on faith—like the young gentleman 
from Balliol who assumed the higher mathe- 
matics in order to pass at once to their applica- 
tions to supernatural religion. It is to the 
chapters on the telephone, on electric lighting, 
and on telepberage that the general reader will 
turn with most interest; and these appear to 
be clearly and carefully done, if the space 
allotted to them is necessarily small. Mr. 
Tunzelmann has not forgotten to introduce 
chapters also on electricity in war and on 
medical electricity. The latter chapter is 
somewhat brief; and a more extended account 
of the mechanical appliances by which the 
electric light is made available for internal 
examination in medicine, or electro-motive 
force is used in dentistry, might well have 
been included. While electricity can be of 
service in prolonging life, Mr. Tunzelmann, on 
the other hand, deprecates its application as a 
means of terminating it. Perhaps this is a 
point for scientific agnosticism till the private 
experiments of weary mortals on electric light 
cables have determined the question of its pos- 
sible efficiency for crimival purposes. On the 
whole, Mr. Tunzelmann has written a readable 
little book, and we wish it every success. 


Potential, and its Application to the Explana- 
tion of Electrical Phencmena popularly treated, 
By Dr. Tumlirz. Translated by D. Robertson. 
(Rivingtons.) We do not know this book in 
the original ; but the translator appears to have 
closely followed it, and, presumably out of a 
feeling of piety towards the writer, has neither 
corrected nor drawn attention to the appalling 
blunder on p.3! The statements as to force, 





\ 





attraction, work, &c., do not seem to us given 
with peculiar clearness; and we think the 
translator might have easily written as good a 
book de novo. However, it is clearly printed, 
and may be of service to junior students in the 
local university colleges, and to the higher 
forms in schools, if teachers, before allowing 
their pupils to get a sight of it, adopt the 
plan of the Russian government and ink out 
effectually the obnoxious third page. 


Absolute Measurements in Electricity and 
Magnetism. By Andrew Gray. (Macmillan.) 
This book stands on a higher plane than the 
other works on elementary electricity to which 
we have referred in this article; and we cordially 
recommend it to all students of electricity and 
magnetism who are not sufficiently advanced 
to fully profit by the author’s larger work on 
the same subject. The chapter on units has 
been distinctly improved ; and our sole ground 
of complaint now is the smallness of the type 
and the poorness of the paper as compared 
with the same publishers’ Hydrostatics recently 
noticed in the AcADEMY. The book had, no 
doubt, to be handy for laboratory use; but we 
would gladly have spared the eighty-eight pages 
of advertisements for the sake of a more read- 
able type. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE YENISSEI INSCRIPTIONS. 
Barton-on-Humber: March 11, 1890. 

I will next (vide ACADEMY, February 8, 1890, 
p. 103) give some illustrations of the language 
of the Inscriptiéns, which is, I think, undoubt- 
edly Monggholian, but includes certain words 
from allied dialects. I cannot reproduce the 
script here; but the values of most of the 
letters are clear enough. As appears from the 
account of the finders, many of the Inscriptions 
are mortuary, though the dead commemorated 
may have been buried elsewhere. The spelling 
is by no means regular, and the word-division 
at times inaccurate; but the variants are useful 
in supplying a list of equivalents ; and the two 
special Mon. interpunction-signs (=) and 
(-:+ ) occur, though not so frequently as ( : ). 

Searching for ‘‘ grave,”’ I came on the form: 


1. X-k-s—k-sX: 0¢-¢ (Ius. i. 1). 








2. X-kes 8X-o0e-4 (Ins, xxii. 3). 
3. X-k-s——sX-oe-h (Ins. viii. 2). 
4, X-k-s——sx-oe (Ins. xii. 1), 
5. x-k—i— sx-oe (Ins. iii. 1). 
6. x—2——kh-oe-i (Ins. v. 12). 
1. x-2——kh-oe (Ins. v. 2). 
8. x-2—-Kkhx-a = (Ins. v. 4). 
9. x-k-s —-ksx (Ins. xx. 2). 
10. kz kee (Ins, xvii. 5). 


This archaic word xzisxoe or xksisxoer is the 


Ancient Mon. (ap. 

Strahlenberg) . Ch-o2-sk-oe-r 
Modern Mong, (ap. 

Schmidt) . . kh-e-k-6-r (-on) 

= ‘‘ prave.”” 


Tchagatai . nu k- unr 
h-U=8-0-ng 
Buriat . Ue U-8-e-ng 


Z-U- ce 

In the Yenissei word the final consonant may 
have fallen off, as in the Buriat wuc’e (cf. Mon. 
tzolo-n, tzolo); but most of the forms probably 
represent case-flexion, a ande being dat. and 
Locat. endings, and i the ac. ending. Archaic 
forms arevery frequently longerthan later forms; 
and words are spun out (e.g., Bab. Na-na-a= 
Nana) by the principle of ‘ vocalic support” 
and otherwise; while, at the same time (as in 
the Etruscan inscriptions) vowels are constantly 
omitted. 

The above form will probably be thought a 
decisive illustration of the language; but 
may mention the Yenissei zeluoe, ziluoe, zelu, 
which = the Mon. tzolo (‘‘rock,” ‘ stone”); 
and a word of frequent occurrence, which I 
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transliterate sxui=the Mon. fésxi, tsi, si, 
“thou.” Abaga, perhaps originally oeboegoe, 
I have already mentioned. The Yenissei initial 
a-form is very interesting, being at once 
unique, so far as I know, and at the same 
time most clearly derived from the Runic othi/ 
(0, oe). Mon. uses special initial, medial, and 
final forms for some letters. 

The Inscriptions must commemorate someone, 
and, in the abstract, the most probable persons 
are Djingghiz (‘The Very-mighty” —i.c, 
“djing, ‘ great,’ + ghiz, the superlative.” Prof. 
Lacouperie) Khan and the great princes of his 
house, especially since we find ‘‘ the Mongols 
worshipping as good deities the princely souls 
of Genghis Khan’s family, at whose head stands 
the divine Genghis himself” (Tylor, Prim. Cult, 
ii. 107). Now the form ii-k-ii-t:0e-4 or owkoutoeé 
occurs at least four times in the Inscriptions 
(i. 2; vii. 1; xii. 1; xvii. 6), and there can be 
little or no doubt about the reading, for the u, /, ¢, 
and oe are Runic letters; apparently the u (ow) 
ande are lengthened by doubling the signs, a 
process in perfect accordance with the archaic 
practice of marking the plural by reduplication 
(cf. Ak. khar-khar, ‘‘ hollows”; Malay orang- 
orang, *‘people”’). Ukiitoee I propose to read 
as Ukhétei, commonly, but not so correctly, 
called Ogotai, the third son and the successor 
of Djingghiz; he ruled A.D, 1229-41, and his 
sway extended from Kamtchatka to Hungary. 
If this view be correct, we obtain A.D. 1300 as 
an approximate date for the Inscriptions, which 
allows ample time for the Runes to have spread 
northeastwards as far as Yenissei. It was in 
the thirteenth century that the Mongghols 
under Djingghiz borrowed the Uighur script, 
which the latter people had obtained from the 
Aramean, through the Estranghelo and Nes- 
torian; and in 1269, by order of the great 
Khubilai Khan, they further adopted the Passepa 
script, a Tibetan variant of one of the forms of 
the Indian alphabet. But the use of this latter 
writing ceased in about a century; and it thus 
probably affords an exact parallel to the adop- 
tion and cesser of a Runic script (combined 
with some other letters) in the North. The 
Mongghols were extremely receptive, and were 
always prepared to take from their neighbours 
anything that was good; and, on the whole, it 
is not probable that the far North would pro- 
duce such literary efforts as these Inscriptions 
prior to the time of Djingghiz. 

I need scarcely add that the above results are 
tentative and subject to correction, nor need I 
further refer to the difficulties of the investiga- 
tion, which have evidently been felt by the 
experts engaged in it to be very great. I pro- 
pose, on a future occasion, to examine some 
md words and forms occurring in the Inscrip- 

ions. 


RoBERT Brown, Jr. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Chemical 

Society will be held on Thursday next, March 

27, at4 p.m. The members and their friends 

will dine together at the Whitehall Rooms, 

_ Metzopole, on the evening of the same 
ay. 

_ THE subject of Lord Rayleigh’s Friday even- 


ing discourses at the Royal Institution next 
week will be ‘‘ Foam,” 


UNDER the title of Dogs, Jackals, Wolves 
ant Feoes, Mr. R. H. Porter will shortly 
publish, in a limited edition, a monograph of 
the Canidae, by Prof. St. George Mivart, illus- 
trated with fourty-four coloured plates, drawn 
from nature aud hand-coloured by Mr. J. G. 
Keulemans. The work will contain a descrip- 
tion of the habits, geographical distribution, 
and life-history of every species which the 


author thinks can fairly claim to be regarded |} 


as distinct, and also of various marked varieties 
of what he regards as probably single species. 
In addition, a copious introduction, enriched 
with woodcuts, will treat of the anatomy of 
the entire group, of the structural relations of 
the Canidae to other animals, of their position 
in zoological classification, and of the general 
relations they bear to the past and present 
history of the earth. The origin of the 
domestic dog will also be considered. 


At the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Mr. W. Bateson read a 
paper on ‘‘ Some Skulls of Egyptian Mummied 
Cats.” Six skulls and two restored heads of 
Egyptian mummy-cats were shown, in illustra- 
tion of the early history of the domestication 
of the cat. The specimens indicate that the 
cats embalmed by the Egyptians were of at 
least two kinds, and that the largér variety was 
of much greater size than that usually reached 
by either the modern domestic cat or the wild 
cat of Europe. These facts have been already 
pointed out by de Blainville and Nehring ; but, 
on comparison with a series of modern skulls, 
it is not possible to support the attempt to 
refer these animals to any particular species of 
cat. The presumption is rather that cats of 
many kinds and sizes, possibly distinct, and 
probably including Felis serval and F. caligata 
(? F. maniculata and F. caffra), were ali thus 
embalmed; but whether these animals were all 
domesticated, or whether some were merely 
collected from time to time, there is no evidence 
to show. Pupa-cases of the maggots which 
had lived in these heads were also exhibited. 








INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


Mr. H. H. Ristzy, of- the Bengal Civil 
Service, has written a paper for an early number 
of the Contemporary Review, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Race Basis of Political Movements in India.” 
He advocates a scheme forthe gradual introduc- 
tion of the representative principle, founded 
upon the results of his elaborate researches into 
the ethnology of Bengal, which will shortly 
be published by the government in four volumes. 
He also incorporates his more recent studies in 
Hanover, with the assistance of Herr Von 
Beningsen and others, of the Prussian Selbst- 
verwaltung arrapgements. 


Mr. 8. ArTuuR STRONG is preparing an 
edition, with translation and notes, of a 
Hebrew treatise on the religious ceremonies, 
feasts, and fast-days, &c, of the Jews of 
Malabar, from a MS. in the Jews’ College, 
London, written towards the end of the last 
century. 


THE Maharaja of Vizianagram—to whom 
Prof. Max Miiller has already been indebted 
for pecuniary assistance in publication—has 
undertaken to defray the cost of printing a 
dictionary of terms employed in Hindu medical 
works, which has been compiled by Kaviraja 
U. ©. Kaviratna, librarian of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta, 


Mr, GrEorGE A. Grierson, of the Bengal 
Civil Service—joint author with Dr. Hoernle 
of that scholarly work, The Comparative 
Dictionary of the Bihari Language (of which 
Part II. has just been published at Calcutta), 
and compiler of that exhaustive repository 
entitled Bihar Peasant Life (Triibner, 1885)— 
has now issued a third book worthy to be com- 
pared with those. This is a paper on ‘‘ The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan,” 
which is published as a special number of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 
form, we have here a catalogue of all the 
authors, 952 in number, who have written in 
the various vernaculars of Northern India 
since Prakrit was superseded as a spoken 





abguage some seven centuries ago. They are 





arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with the bards of Rajputana, the main source 
for early Hindu history. Descended from 
these is the Muhammadan author of the 
Padmiwat, who allegorised Rajput legends 
after the fashion of Bunyan’s Holy War. Then 
come the rival schools of religious poetry, who 
celebrate Vishnu under his two forms as 
Krishna and Rima. The latter culminated in 
Tulsi Das, whose version of the Rémdyana is 
described by Mr. Grierson as ‘‘ the Bible of a 
hundred millions of people.” An English 
translation of it was published, in handsome 
form, by Mr. F. 8. Growse, in 1883 (Allahabad). 
The catalogue is continued down to the present 
time, the most notable recent features being the 
production of anthologies, the introduction of 
the printing press, and the rise of the Hindi 
drama. Mr, Grierson’s work, which fills more 
than 200 pages, is illustrated with facsimiles of 
native MSS. and miniatures, and concludes 
with three indexes—of persons, of works, and 
of places. 


WE have received the first volume of a new 
series of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
under the editorship of Dr. James Burgess. As 
opposed to the former series of Reports, asso- 
ciated with the name of General Cunning- 
ham, the aim of the new one is to reproduce 
the monuments with scientific accuracy, 
accompanied by a plain statement of historical 
and architectural facts. The present volume 
deals in the main with Jaunpur, now an unim- 
portant town in the North-West Provinces not 
far from Benares and Allahabad, but known in 
history as the capital of an independent Mu- 
hammedan dynasty in the fifteenth century. 
The architectural remains here consist of a 
ruined fort, a very beautiful bridge of late 
date, and a series of mosques in fair preserva- 
tion, all built in a peculiar style. The greater 
part of the volume is devoted to a description 
of these mosques, illustrated with photographs, 
elevations, ground plans, and ornamental de- 
tails. Apart from their special character both 
of plan and architecture, their chief interest 
consists in the fact that they were undoubtedly 
erected by Hindu workmen out of the 
materials of Hindu or Buddhist temples. In 
not a few cases the Hindu builders have 
actually carved their own names on the walls, 
The drawings, which fill more than seventy 
plates, were made by Mr. E. W. Smith, with 
native assistance; the letter-press has been 
written by Dr. A Fiihrer, who has also added 
notes on the ancient sites of Bhuila-Tal and 
Sahet-Mahet. The former has been identified 
with Kapilavastu, the birthplace of Gautama 
Buddha ; but this is strenuously denied by Dr. 
Fiihrer. The latter is admitted to be the 
ancient Sravasti; and an inscription recently 
found shows that Buddhism lingered on here 
so late as A.D. 1219. Many Jain relics have 
also been discovered. It is much to be desired 
that the Government should take advantage of 
the munificent offer of the Maharani of Bal- 
rampur to undertake a comprehensive excava- 
tion of the spot. 


Pror. JAMES DARMESTETER has just pub- 
lished, through the Société Asiatique (Paris: 
Leroux), his long-expected work upon the 
Popular Songs of the Afghans, of which an 
anticipation appeared some two years ago in 
the Contemporary Review. The work is divided 
into three parts: the text of the songs, 116 in 
number, which the author collected on the 
Afghan frontier in 1886, classified according 
to their subject—history, religion, romance, 
love, customs and folklore; (2) a translation, 
with a philological and historical commentary, 
forming a kind of encyclopaedia of Afghan 
life; (3) an introduction, dealing with the 
language, history, andliteratureof the Afghans, 
in which the author gives the results of his 
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researches, The section on the language is 
based on the same plan as M. Darmesteter’s 
Historical Persian Grammar. His conclusion 
is that Pushtu (the language of the Afghans) 
is not—as has been commonly thought—inter- 
mediate between India and Persia, but purely 
and exclusively Iranian, being derived from 
the Zend of Arachosia. As regards history, 
M. Darmesteter traces the origin of the Afghans 
back to the time of Alexander; and he also 
describes the organisation of their schools of 
popular poetry. 

M. DARMESTETER has also read a paper 
before the A-adémie des Inscriptions upon the 
great Persiau inscription at Kandabar, so often 
mentioned by travellers, but never before 
copied. M. Darmesteter obtained his copy of 
it, through Lieut. William Archer, from the 
native letter-writer to the Indian government 
at Kandahar. The inscription is in two parts. 
The first part is dated A.D. 1522, having been 
engraved bythe Emperor Babertocommemorate 
his capture of the city on his way to the 
invasion of India. The second part, which 
was written in 1598, contains a history of the 
city from the time of Baber to that of Akbar, 
and also a list of the provinces and chief towns 
of the Mughal empire. 


In a late number of the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, Mr. Vincent Smith and 
Dr. Hoernle describe an ancient seal found at 
Bithari, in Ghazipur district of the North- 
Western Provinces, well-known for its stone 
pillar with an inscription of Skanda Gupta. 
This seal bears on the upper part, in relief, a 
representation of Garuda, the human-faced 
bird-monster which was the emblem of the 
Gupta dynasty. Below is an inscription giving 
the genealogy of the Gupta kings (with their 
queens) for nine generations, ending with 
Kumara Gupta II., the owner of the seal. 
Hitherto, only seven Gupta kings were known, 
from coins and inscriptions ; but the dynasty is 
now carried down to about A.D. 550. 


IN the last part of the Numismatic Chronicle 
for last year, Mr. E. Thurston, describes fifteen 
Roman aurei lately discovered at Vinukonda, 
in Madras. They date from Tiberius to 
Caracalla; and, as with previous finds, they 
are in good preservation. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Senart exhibited reproductions 
of some Graeco-Indian statues, discovered by 
Capt. Deane in the course of excavations at 
Sikri, in the valley of the Kabul river. One 
of them represents an absolutely new type of 
Buddha, emaciated by the austerities to which 
he subjected himself before attaining perfect 
knowledge. M. Senart also referred to an 
inscription published in the Indian Antiquary of 
September, 1889, which was found on a 
sculptured fragment of Graeco-Indian style. 
Owing to the inadequacy of the facsimile, he 
was unable to regard the date as certain. 
M. Senart proceeded to make some general 
remarks upon the influence which classical art 
exercised upon India. In his opinion, Mr. 
James Fergusson has brought too low the date 
of many of the Graeco-Indian monuments in 
the north-west of India. M. Senart maintained 
that the chief intermediary was the Hellenism 
of the Arsacides; and that the period when 
Western influence upon Indian art was most 
marked was the first and second century A.D., 
during the reign of Kanishka (Kanerkes) and 
his successors. 


WE have received volume x. no. 35 of the 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which, though dated 1889, 
contains the papers of the last two months of 
1887. Perhaps the most interesting are the 
historical ones, which describe the capture of 
Trincomalee by the Dutch in 1639, and give a 





Belgian physician’s notes on Ceylon in 1687-89. 
But we feel especially bound to mention a 
paper written as long ago as 1875 by the late 
Louis de Zoysa, for it was called forth by the 
discussion in the ACADEMY carried on during 
the latter half of 1874 upon Sir A. Cunning- 
ham’s discovery of the Buddhist sculptures at 
Bharhut. The letters of Prof. Max Miiller, 
Prof. Childers, Prof. Samuel Beal, and Mr. 
James Fergusson are here reprinted. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GezoLtocicat Socrety,—(Annual General Meeting, 
Friday, February 21.) 


Dr. W. T. Buanrorp, president, in the chair.— 
The secretaries read the reports of the council and 
of the library and museum committee for the year 
1889. In the former the council had again to 
congratulate the fellows upon the continued and 
apparently increasing prosperity of the society, the 
affairs of which were in a very satisfactory condi 
tion, The number of fellows elected during the 
year was sixty-six, of whom forty-six qualified 
before the end of the year, together with fifteen 
previously-elected fellows, and these, with one 
fellow re-admitted, made a total accession of sixty- 
two fellows during 1889. Deducting from » 
however, thirty-eight for losses by death, resigna- 
tion, and removal, and for new fellows compound- 
ing, the actual increase in the number of con- 
tributing fellows amounts to twenty-four. The 
balance-sheet for the year 1889 showed receipts to 
tke amount of 2775 14s. 3d., and a total expendi- 
ture of £2775 2s. 7d., including a sum of £198 
5s. 6d, expended in the purchase of stock. The 
balance in favour of the society on December 31 was 
£249 4s. 1d.—After the presentation of medals, &c., 
the president read his anniversary address, in 
which, after giving obituary notices of several fel- 
lows, foreign members, and foreign correspondents 
deceased since the last annual meeting, he referred 
briefly to the condition of the society during the 
ast twelve months and to afew works on palaconto- 
ogical subjects published in the same period. He 
aleo mentioned the finding of coal in situ in a 
boring at Shakspere’s Oliff, and then proceeded 
with the main subject of his address, namely, 
‘*The Permanence of Oontinents and Ocean- 
basins.”” After reviewing the evidence derived 
from the rocks of oceanic islands, and the s4bsence 
of deep-sea deposits in continental strata of various 
ages, he proceeded to the points connected with 
the geographical distribution of animals and 
plants, and gave reasons for believing that Sclater’s 
zoological regions, founded on passerine birds, 
were inapplicable to other groups of animals or 
plants, and that any evidence of continental per- 
manence based on such regions was worthless. He 
also showed that both elevations and depressions 
exceeding 1000 fathoms had taken place in tertiary 
times, and gave an account of the biological and 
geological facts in support of a former union be- 
tween several lands now isolated, and especially 
between Africa and India via Madagascar, 
and between Africa and South America. 
Frm _ these and other considerations it 
was concluded that the theory of the per- 
manence of ocean-basins, though probable, 
was not proved, and was certainly untenable to the 
extent to which it was accepted by some authors. 
The following were elected council and officers for 
the ensuing year: president—Dr. A. Geikie; 
vice-presidents —Prof. T. G. Bonney, L. Fletcher, 
W. H. Hudleston, J. W. Hulke; secretaries— 
Dr. H. Hicks, J. E. Marr; foreign secretary— 
Sir Warington W. Smyth; treasurer—Prof. T. 
Wiltshire ; council— Prof. J. F. Blake, Dr. W. T. 
Blanford, James Carter, Dr. John Evans, Prof. 
A H. Green, A. Harker, the Rev. Edwin Hill, 
W. H. Hudleston, Gen. C. A. McMahon, H. W. 
Monckton, E. T. Newton, F. W. Rudier, W. 
Topleys the Rev. G. F. Whidborne, Dr. H. Wood- 
ward. 


CamBripce ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—(Monday, 
March 3.) 
Pror. T. McK, Hucuzs, president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. E. G. Wood gave the follo note on 
the cultus of St. George. Attempts have been 
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made to show that special cultus of St. George of 
Cappadocia existed in England even in the pre- 
Norman period ; Papenbroch, Selden, Dr. Smith 
(in his edition of Bede’s Martyrology, Oambridge, 
1777), and Hey)in (in his Life of the Saints) have 
alldone so. It cannot be said that their efforts 
are very successful, or really go beyond sho 
that, in common with the rest of Obristendom, 
the Anglo-Saxon Ohurch esteemed St. 
highly. One great argument employed has been 
that in Bede’s Martyrology the name of St. 
George stands alone on April 23; and that this 
would seem to indicate that in England he was so 
specially venerated that no other name, as in other 
Martyrologies, was allowed to appear on that day. 
This consideration is of little weight, first, because 
the Martyrologium Vetus Romanum, contem- 
porary with Bede’s, itself has St. George’s name 
and none other on April 23, and Rabanus Maurus 
commemorates only St. George ; secondly, Bede’s 
idea, as expressed briefly by himself at the con- 
clusion of the ecclesiastical history, seems to have 
been to give only the names of martyrs whom he 
believed to have some genuine history, and the 
etructure of the Martyrology bears this out. Many 
days are vacant, and many besides April 23 have 
only one name—e.g., January 18, St. Prisca; and 
June 15, St. Vitus, other Martyrologies contain- 
ing many names on those days. Both these are 
entered exactly as St. George is; but there is no 
pretence for saying there was any special cultus 
of either of them in England. An examination of 
the Leofric Missal does not, except in one MS., 
disclose anything pointing to a special devotion to 
St. George. Indeed, in the Oalendar his name 
ogee, not among the thirty-four greater feasts 
of saints marked *‘ F’,’’ but among the seventy- 
seven lesser marked ‘‘S.’’ The one exception is 
the Robert of Jumiége’s MS. now at Rouen, 
which undoubtedly was brought from England in 
the Conqueror’s time. In that the names of St. 
George, St. Benedict, St. Martha, and St. Gregory 
are inserted in the Canon of the Mass after St. 
Lawrence. The most probable origin of the 
genesis of the patronal cult of St. George in Eng- 
land is, as regards substance, the fact of his 
general recognition in Europe as patron of 
soldiers, and, as regards time, the period of the 
Crusades and the belief in his apparition to Coeur- 
de-Lion. The Ordo Romanus, a document dating 
from the eighth century, is witness to the fact of 
his being venerated as the spiritual patron of the 
military art. In the order for the consecration of 
a knight, the prayer at the girding on of the 
shield is ‘“‘by the merits of thy martyrs 
and soldiers, Maurice, Sebastian, and George, 
grant to this man victory against his foes.’’ 
Selden cites an old French ceremonial in which the 
form of knighthood simply consisted in the words, 
‘* Je te fais Chevalier au nom de Dieu et de Mon- 
seigneur-Saincte George.’’ Jacobus de Vo e 
in the Golden Legend quotes John of Antioch as 
relating the apparition of St. George to the 
Christian army besieging Jerusalem. The Black 
Book of Windsor preserves the legend of a similar 
apparition to Richard I. ; and the evidence for the 
fact of the latter having repaired the ancient 
Church at Lydda, dedicated to the saint, seems 
fairly trustworthy. We may therefore without 
much risk conclude that the Crusaders would bring 
back with them to England a certain enthusiasm 
for St. George. It has been alleged that the council 
of Oxford under Langton in 1222 established 
the festival of St. George; but there can be little, if 
any, doubt that the Oanon in the Collectio Regia 
containing a list of festivals is not genuine. No 
English MS. of the acts of the council contains it, 
nor is it cited by Lyndwood in the title de Feriis. 
The feast of St. George does not occur in the 
Consuetudinary of St. Osmund in its original form, 


nor is it included in the list contained in Arch- 
bishop Islip’s Oonstitutions (1350). But the time 


was approaching for a formal recognition of the 
position which popular devotion was gradually 
according to St. George. The wars alike of the 
first and the third Edward had much to do with 
this. Their military vagy Ape identified with the 
national life. The latter, in establishing the Order 
of the Garter, had chosen St.George as its patron, 
and he is related by Thomas of Walsingham tohave 
invoked the saint at Oalais when pressed in 4 
certain encounter, ‘Ha! St. Edward, Ha! St. 
George.”’ It may be suggested that this invoca- 
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tion marks a transition. Doubtless the name of 
St. Edward had been that most frequently in 
Englishmen’s mouths as a national saint. Here 
he is pt before St. George. Under Archbishop 
Arundel, at a synod held at St. Paul’s in 1399, the 
clergy presented a petition desiring that ‘‘ the 
feast of St, George the Martyr, who is the spiritual 
patron of the sol of England, should be 
appointed to be solemnised throughout England 
and observed as a holiday, even as other nations 


observe the feasts of their own patrons”’ (ex. 
Reg. Arundel, Wilkins, iii. 241). He is only, it 
will be observed, spoken of as being as yet recog- 


nised as military, not as national patron. The 
matter, however, ee through, to be revived 
under Archbishop Ohichele at the beginning of the 
, that of Henry V. The constitution 
establishing the feast is in Lyndwood, C. Ineffabilis 
tit. de Feriis (i. 3). It is ordered that the feast be 
observed both by clergy and a asa ‘‘ greater 
double’’ with abstinence from all servile work, 
even as on the feast of Christmas, and that all 
should come to church and pray for the 
eaint’s patronage and especially ‘‘pro Rege 
et Regni salute,’ and this was to be 
observed for all future time. Lyndwood, in his 
gloeses on the constitution, remarks that it was 
adopted at the express instigation of the king on 
the eve of his de e for Normandy. He also 
remarks that, though ceremonially the feast was 
not put in the highest rank (viz., that of principal 
greater doubles, which were only Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday, the 
a and the Patronal and Dedication 
Festi of a Church), yet that by reason of the 
abstinence from servile work it was made 


next rei, 


practically equal. This constitution was then | P 


the formal recognition of St. George as the 
national patron. Devotion to him as such 
rapidly spread. The Liver Metricus of Thomas of 
Elmham ascribes the victory of Agincourt to St. 
George— 

O Obristi genetrix O miles Sancte Georgi 

Sub quibus alma viget Anglia fertis opem. 

P cap. 26. 

an 


Ce:nitur in Oampo sacer ille Georgius armis 
Anglorum parte bella parare suis 
Protegit hic Anglos victrix manus altitonantis 
Non nobis sed ei gloria tota datur. 
cap. 40. 


Thenceforth ‘St. George for Merry England’’ 
was the cry of the nation as well as of her soldiery. 
It may be noted that the rank assigned to 
the festival in Ohichele’s constitution is ignored 
by the printed copies of the Sarum books. 
This does not necessarily indicate thet the 
day was not observed as that decree pre- 
scribed. We have, in fact, evidence (in the 
Greyfriar’s Chronicle) of its being so observed 
in London as late as 1552 —Canon Ohr. Scott 
added the following observation: In an article 
contributed to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature (Second Series, vol. vii., 
parti.), Mr. Hogg speaks of a Greek inscription 
copied from a very ancient church, orig ya 
heathen temple, at Lydda in Syria, dated a p. 346, 
in which St. George is spoken of asa holy martyr. 
This is important testimony, as at this very time 
was living the other ae (Gibbon’s ‘‘ bacon- 
seller’’), the Alexandrian ishop (0d. 362), with 
whom the saint is sometimes confounded. Selden 
( Titles of Honour, p. 668), speaking of the Saxon 
Martyrology in rpus Christi College, Oam- 
bridge, says that he doubts St. George’s name 
Se a ee, aaa ee 

& most anc artyrology peculiarly be- 
longing to this kingdome, he is the only saint 
mentioned for the three and twentieth day of April, 
though both in the Greek and Latin Martyrology 
there be divers more beside him on that day. Un- 
less there had been singular honour given him 
from the nation, why should his name be so 
oy with it? we says that the name 
of St. George came e Canon of the lo- 
Saxon Mass. —_ 








FINE ART. 


TWO FRENCH WORKS ON ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Cours d’ Epigraphie latine. Par René Cagnat. 
(Paris: Thorin.) 

LD’ Année épigraphique, 1888. Par René Cagnat. 

(Paris: Leroux.) 


In 1884-85 M. Cagnat published in that ex- 
cellent periodical, now unhappily defunct, the 
Bulletin épigraphique, a series of papers in- 
tended to introduce students to the elements 
of Roman epigraphy ; and these papers were 
afterwards collected into a small volume, 
under the title of Oowrs d’ Epigraphie éiémen- 
taire. But M. Cagnat’s critics, the present 
writer among them, were as unanimous in 
complaining of the quantity as they were in 
praising the quality of his work. Accordingly, 
the author has expanded his book to an octavo 
of 460 pages, and has dropped the epithet 
‘* élémentaire”’ in the title. 

As it now stands, the book consists of : first, 
a select bibliography, giving the names of the 
chief works which deal with Roman inscrip- 
tions —very few, alas! are English—the cours 
proper divided into three parts, and, by way 
of appendix, a full list of abbreviations and 
stgla, all concluded by an index. The first 
art of the cours (pp. 1-35) comprises the 
alphabets used in the inscriptions—monu- 
mental, cursive, and so on—with lists of 
ligatures and ways of expressing numbers. 
Part II. (pp. 37-217) deals with the elements 
common to all classes of inscriptions. First, 
the system of nomenclature is treated; the 
theory of xomina and praenomina is set forth ; 
and due information is given as to the tribes, 
the notification of parentage and nationality, 
and the methods of naming children, slaves, 
and freedmen. Lists are added showing the 
abridgments of praenomina and nomina, and 
of the tribal names Secondly, the cursus 
honorum, both senatorial and equestrian, are 
detailed, with full lists of the honores involved 
in both careers, and, in addition, of the posts 
held by officials of inferior rank, librarit tegu- 
lari, and the like. Thirdly, the names and 
titles of the emperors and of their relations 
are detailed, with a chronological catalogue of 
emperors, showing in each case when the 
various titles were assumed, and giving the 
exact date of all the tribunates and consul- 
ships. Part III. treats of the various classes 
of inscriptions separately—sacred, honorary, 
topographical, sepulchral—laws and documents 
of various sorts, and the whole mass of in- 
scriptions which fall under the head of instru- 
mentum, lamps, pottery, bricks, tesserae. A 
complementary chapter gives instances of the 
restoration of imperfect, and the criticism of 
suspicious, inscriptions. Lastly, we have the 
list of abbreviations, extending over nearly 
seventy pages, and containing about 2500 
items. 

Ihave sketched the contents of the book 
thus at length, because the title does not 
very clearly indicate them. A Manual of 
Epigraphy is, in the first place, a new type of 
book, and the type is as yet unfixed; a 
would-be purchaser hardly knows what to 
expect. And further, it is quite worth 
while pointing out that this particular book 
contains a mass of facts which will be most 
useful to others besides epigraphists. Epi- 





graphy deals with every phase of ancient life 


which is mentioned in inscriptions, and there 
are few which are not. A Manual of Epi- 
graphy is, therefore, a summary of each of 
these phases. Most of M. Cagnat’s facts are 
not new. The imperial dates can be evolved 
from the Corpus, the imperial titles are 
partly treated in Mommsen’s Staatsrecht, the 
theory of nomenclature in the Rémische 
Forschungen, the equestrian career in Hirsch- 
feld’s admirable but (in England) too little 
known Verualtungsgeschichte. But M. Cagnat 
is the only writer known to me who has 
collected in one volume the salient features 
of all these questions ; and from this point of 
view I wish most warmly to recommend his 
book to all English students of Roman history. 
The chronological table of the emperors is, 
by itself, of supreme value. It is much to 
be wished that the book may be translated 
into English. 

As a Manual of Epigraphy, it is necessary 
to say only that it is a necessary complement 
to Wilmanns’s Hxempla. It is superfluous to 
add that it is a thoroughly scholarly work. 
Republican France has made vast strides in 
scientific research; but in no subject has so 
much good work been done as in Roman 
epigraphy, and M. Cagnat is the first authority 
on the subject in France. I trust he will 
pardon me if I venture to make a few humble 
criticisms on his excellent book. 

And, first, I would suggest that there are 
three points with respect to which more 
information would be useful. M. Cagnat says 
little as to the dating of inscriptions which do 
not in themselves contain a definite date. 
He gives us in Part I. a great many details as 
to the forms of letters, and borrows from 
Hiibner’s Specimina a table of ideal alphabets 
for the first two centuries; but he hardly 
explains how to use them. It is sadly easy 
to go wrong in these matters. Of the clues 
afforded by the appearance of titles like vir 
egregius or the disappearance of offices like 
the praefectus castrorum he says (unless I am 
wrong) nothing at all. More space, again, 
might be given to military matters. An 
English reader notices that the seventh 
volume of the Corpus is seldom quoted; the 
reason is that the chief British inscriptions 
are military. A summary of Mommsen’s 
papers in Hermes on recruiting, a list of the 
legions, with their stations and officers, and 
some notes on the auzilia, would be most 
valuable. The list of legions on p. 104 is 
good in its way, but by no means enough. 
Thirdly, the gods should be treated with 
more honour. The deae matres are hardly 
mentioned, and the reader gets little idea of 
the varied crowd which adorned the third 
century pantheon. 

A very few criticisms in detail may be 
added. P. xxii, Mr. Watkin’s Roman 
Cheshire might be mentioned beside his 
Roman Lancashire. P. xxvi., the Archaeo- 
logical Journal might perhaps find a place. 
P. 24, E for te or et should be mentioned; it 
is not generally known. P. 64, the, abbrevia- 
tions pot, Pont, are said by Mommeen to lack 
authority (Hph. iv., p. 221); the complete 
Pomentina occurs on a Chester inscription. 
P. 296, the Boulogne lead pig no doubt 
‘comes from Britain,” but the phrase im- 
plies that it was foundin Britain. The expan- 
sion ‘‘ Legio II.” on it seems to me doubtful. 





Leexx (O.2.Z. vii. 1209) is a parallel, and, 
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though not well attested, is, no doubt, correct ; 
but that legion was stationed near the Welsh 
mines. Where did the second (Iscan) legion 
work? However, I have nothing better to 
suggest. P. 311, the inscription on the shield 
(now in York Museum) is on the edge, not 
‘Cau milieu de figures.” I cannot accept the 
explanation given of the Brough tesserae on 
the same page. It bas, indeed, Hiibner’s 
approval; but it is difficult to believe that 
all soldiers had such leaden seals put on their 
necks on enrolment, and yet that such seals 
have turned up only in England, and there 
very oddly distributed. Felixstowe, Chesters, 
South Shields, and High Rochester have each 
contributed a few; several thousand (it is 
said) have been found at Brough-under-Stain- 
moor, most of which will have to be hunted 
out by the editors of the projected supplement 
to the Lapidarium Septentrionale. 1 would 
rather connect these tiny objects with the 
expedition of Severus into the North. One 
seal is certainly of the date required (Hph. 
iii., p. 318); and, though one is supposed to 
belong to the age of Constantine, the fact 
seems not to be by any means certain. South 
Shields itself, to judge by the dates assigned 
to its inscriptions, owed much of its Roman 
importance to the age of Severus. Moreover, 
leaving out the port of Felixstowe, all the 
seals have occurred on or near lines of march 
northward; and it is possible that we have 
really to deal with some form of luggage- 
label. The rather different leaden seal of 
Constantine found at Richborough probably 
served some similar purpose. In any case, 
M. Schuerman’s theory that the things were 
projectiles de guerre is certainly wrong. 


It remains only to commend L’ Année épi- 
graphique, 1888 to epigraphists. M. Cagnat 
has undertaken the laudable design of con- 
tributing to the Revue Archéologique periodical 
summaries of newly published inscriptions. 
Those who cannot (and few can) consult all 
epigraphical journals may hence learn the 
most important novelties. L’Année épi- 
graphique, /888 is a reprint of the summaries 
for 1888, Two inrcriptions have an interest 
for English readers: that on the lead pig 
alluded to above; and No. 121 from Worms, 
a dedication by one Amandus Velugni fil Devas, 
where M. Cagnat, following Zangemeister, 
supposes Devas to mean ‘‘a native of Deva,” 
that is, of Chester. This is the first time the 
name of the city has appeared in an inscrip- 
tion. 

F, Haverrrexp. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. ORCHARDSON, we are glad to hear, has 
made great progress with that portrait of him- 
self which is destined to be lodged in the Uffizi, 
at Florence, among the historic collection of 
portraits of famous artists. 


AN important landscape, representing a well - 
known view in Berkshire, near the Thames, 
will, we hear, be Mr. Goodall’s chief contribu- 
tion to the Royal Academy this season. 


Mr. WALTER SICKERT has begun a portrait 
of Mr. George Moore, the novelist. It is not 
possible, however, that this can be finished in 
time for the forthcoming exhibition of the New 
English Art Club. To that exhibition Mr. 
Sickert will send a portrait of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
busy at his desk, and a portrait of a tall slim 
young lady—Miss Fancourt—in a black dinner- 





dress. The lady is seen chiefly from behind ; 


but the turned head displays the profile. The 
treatment of a model refined in line and colour 
is itself exceedingly refined. And it may interest 
our readers to know that, though the picture 
does not suggest to the beholder any associa- 
tion with the music-halls, which Mr. Sickert 
has before now been wont to celebrate, it is, in 
fact, a goddess of the music-halls who is pour- 
trayed in evening attire. Miss Fancourt, we 
believe, is known to a large section of the 
public as ‘*‘ Queenie Lawrence,” and Queenie 
Lawrence is an eminent “‘ serio-comic.” 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
that of the Society of Lady Artists (profes- 
sional), in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and 
the Stanley and African Exhibition, in the 
Victoria Gallery, Regent Street. 


In pursuance of their object of rendering the 
annual exhibition as instructive as possible, the 
council of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
have decided to hold a conversazione in the 
gallery on Saturday evening, March 22. The 
chief feature of interest on the occasion will be 
an _—_ given by the president, Mr. Seymour 
Haden. 


Mr. W. J. Linton will read a paper before 
the Society of Arts, on Tuesday next, upon 
‘* Engraving in Wood, Old and New.” 


WE quote the following from the Ozford 
Magazine ; 
‘The British School at Athens will begin explora- 
tion almost immediately at Megalopolis. They 
have not succeeded in getting Troezen, as they 
had hoped, the local proprietors having proved too 
hard for either English or French diplomacy. 
What may be found at Megalopolis it is impossible 
to prophesy. The site is enormous, and contains 
vestiges of every kind. The large theatre will 
probably be cleared, and may yield some statuary— 
a class of treasures for which theatres have seldom 
been searched in vain; but it is unnecessary to 
say that such a site cannot yield anything of very 
early date. Mr, Ernest Gardner will superintend 
the excavations; and Mr. G. O. Richards, of 
Hertford Oollege, will also take part in them,”’ 


AT a meeting of the Society for the Presérva- 

tion of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, held 
on Friday, March 14, with the Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe, president, in the chair, the following 
resolution—proposed by Mr. Henry Wallis, 
with an amendment by General Brackenbury— 
was passed :— 
‘* That this meeting has heard with feelings of 
profound grief and dismay the account of the 
recent wanton mutilation of the ancient monu- 
ments at Beni Hassan, Tel-el-Amarna, and El- 
Bersheh, in Upper Egypt—a disaster, as Prof. 
Sayce truly observes, exceeding all that has 
befallen the remains of Egyptian art during the 
past half-century ; and that this meeting earnestly 
hopes that the Egyptian Government will take 
steps for the appointment of an efficient staff for 
the custody and inspection of important monu- 
ments, to prevent acts of this nature being again 
committed.” 


THE firm of William George’s Sons—to whom 
Bristol is so much indebted for maintaining her 
literary fame—hbave now conferred an obliga- 
tion upon all Wordsworthians by publishing a 
reproduction of an early portrait of the poet, 
formerly in the possession of Joseph Cottle, and 
numbered 1 in Prof. Knight’s Portraits of 
Wordsworth. Of its genuineness there seems no 
doubt. It is signed ‘‘W. Shuter, 1798,” and 
was, of course, painted in the Nether Stowey 
days. The reproduction, in photogravure, has 
been done by Herr Haefstangl, of Munich, in 
the exact dimensions of the original. It is the 
lyric compeer of Coleridge, not the sage of 
Grasmere, that appears in this youthful face, 
with its bright eyes and soft mouth. The high 
nose alone recalls the more familiar portraits of 
old age. . 





THE STAGE. 
OBITUARY. 


By the death of Mr. John Maclean—which 
occurred at his lodgings in Percy Street, this 
day week—we lose one who was personally a 
popular and most estimable member of the 
theatrical profession, and an actor who was 
among the very safest to whom responsible 
parts could be entrusted. Mr. Maclean was 
probably never actually brilliant, and we 
imagine that he had of late been losing force. 
But that he was thoroughly intelligent and 
sympathetic — thoroughly hardworking and 
not unsuccessful—need hardly be told. Though 
Mr. Maclean, when he was taken from us, was 
at least as near fifty or sixty, it is, we are 
reminded, nearly thirty years ago that he first 
assumed upon the London stage the character 
of the respectable, kind-hearted, middle-aged, 
or even elderly man, with which, ever since, he 
has been wont to be associated. He played, it 
seems, the part of Mr. Gibson, the employer of 
Bob Brierly, in ‘‘The Ticket of Leave Man,” 
when that most popular of all the pieces by 
Tom Taylor was first produced at the Olympic 
Theatre. At that time, Mr. Maclean’s own age 
can scarcely have exceeded six and twenty ; 
but though cheeriness of temperament would 
doubtless have prevented this admirable player 
from ever getting old in spirit, it may be that 
he was one of those who seem never actually 
young in physique. John Maclean was a 
steady supporter of Mr. John Hollingshead 
during a considerable period of that gentle- 
man’s management of the Gaiety—not, how- 
ever in the a days, when the sacred lam 
of burlesque had become the first thing an 
the last. Mr. Maclean’s last appearance, we 
believe, was as Sir Peter Teazle—a character 
which, in his hands, lacked at once the neces- 
sary fire and the necessary stateliness or 
ceremony, but which, nevertheless, he inter- 
preted with intelligence and sympathy. The 
stage possesses but few actors on whom @ 
manager may rely so easily and safely as it was 
always possible to do upon Mr. Maclean. 








STAGE NOTES. 


AN affection of the eyes has, we are sorry to 
say, compelled Mr. David James to retire from 
the Criterion Theatre for the present. ‘Our 
Boys ”’—which would be little without himn— 
has accordingly been withdrawn; and the re- 
appearance of Mr. Charles Wyndham, who has 
= returned from America, is fixed for to- 
night. 


Miss Eva Moore was for several nights last 
week—during the illness of the original 
interpreter—playing Miss Annie Hughes’s part 
in ‘‘ The Middleman” with great success. 

A VERSION of ‘‘ The Relapse,” by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, was to be produced at the Vaude- 
ville on Thursday afternoon. 


Ir is said that Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play, 
‘* Esther Sandrez ”—which was brought out at 
a matinée by Miss Amy Roselle, but which Mrs. 
Langtry immediately purchased—will be the 
next venture at the St. James’s Theatre ; and it 
is further stated that, though ‘‘ As You Like 
It” has been fairly successful, its run is not 
likely to be prolonged much beyond Easter. 


WHEN the present Adelphi melodrama shall 
have finished its course, a revival of ‘‘ The 
Green Bushes” is contemplated. This will be 
of interest, as the piece was deemed desperately 
exciting by the fathers of those who sit in the 
Adelphi pit to-night. Meanwhile, Mr. George 


Alexander and Miss Alma Murray have, for a 
while at least, left the theatre—Mr. Alexander 
to assume the part which Mr. Fred. Terry has 
given up in “ Dr, Bill” at the Avenue, and 
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Miss Alma Murray, we regret to hear, 
through an indisposition occasioned by a cab 
accident. 


Miss Maup MItLETT—a portrait of whom, 
by Mr. Bartlett, is likely to be seen at the 
Royal Academy — will have no part in 
the forthcoming piece, by Mr. Arthur Law, 
at the Shaftesbury; but Mr. Willard will be 
supported by Miss Olga Brandon, Mr. Joan 
Watson, Mr. Alfred Bishop, and others. The 
scene of the new piece is laid} in {the moors 
of Devonshire, and Mr. Willard—once more 
forsaking the respectable—will appear in the 
guise of an escaped convict. 


Mr. Henry NEVILLE is before long to leave 
for America, 





MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tue first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place at St. James’s Hall last Thursday 
week. Weber's interesting Overture—‘ Ruler 
of the Spirits ’””—opened the programme. Next 
came an Orchestral Suite, a collection of dance 
movements from Grétry’s opera ‘‘Ocphale et 
Procris,” produced at Parisin 1773. Mr. F. H. 
Cowen is responsible for this mode of presenta- 
tion. Of the music itself there is little to say. 
It is pretty and pleasing, but lacks contrast. 
We cannot see that there is any particular gain 
to art in a revival of thiskind. A Fantaisie for 
piano and orchestra, by M. Widor, was given 
for the first time, under the direction of the 
composer. Two seasons ago his Symphonic 
Poem—‘‘ Walpurgis Night ”—was heard at one 
of this society’s concerts, and produced very 
little effect. The new work is less noisy; but 
beyond a certain amount of skill in the work- 
manship and orchestration, we fail to recognise 
any meritinit. It lacks originality, and is at 
times commonplace. We must, however, 
mention that it was much applauded. M. 
Philipp played the pianoforte part well, but it 
is impossible to judge of his powers from this 
performance. M. Blauwaert, the well-known 
Belgian artist, sang an air from Bach’s Cantata 
— ‘The Strife between Phoebus and Pan’’— 
and Wotan’s Abschied from ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 
He was more successful in the latter, which 
was given with much declamatory power. The 
programme also included Dr. Mackenzie’s 
characteristic Overture—‘‘Twelfth Night ”— 
under his own direction, and the “‘‘ Scotch ” 
Symphony. Mr. F., H. Cowen conducted 
everything except the two works specially 
mentioned. The Philharmonic orchestra still 
maintains its supremacy in the string depart- 
ment, 

On Saturday afternoon Mme. Backer 
Gréndahl appeared at the Popular Concert, and 
played a group of short solos. Her reading of 
Schumann’s Novelette in F (op. 21, no. 1) was 
not altogether to our taste. The plaintive 
melody of the Trio lacked repose. Chopin’s 
Prelude in D flat was too slow, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Study in B flat minor might have been 
taken faster’ In tone and technique, however, 
Mme. Groudabl was all that could be desired. 
She was well received, and repeated the Study. 
Mme. Néruda gave with much charm Vitali’s 
Chaconne iu G minor. Mrs. Henschel sang in 
a most delightful manner an air from Handel’s 
“Hercules” and Grieg’s ‘‘Solveig’s Song.” 

€ programme further comprised Schumann’s 
Quartetin A minor (op. 41, no. 1), and Grieg’s 
SonatainC minor for piano and violin. Thelatter 
work was interpreted by Mmes., Néruda and 
wtadehl with skill, sympathy, and refine- 

ent, 


On the following Monday evening, Sgam- 


bati’s pianoforte Quintet in B flat (op. 5) was 
given. The composer, who has English blood 
in his veins, was for many years a pupil of 
Liszt. In 1882 he visited London, conducting 
his first Symphony at the Crystal Palace and 
playing his pianoforte Concerto at a Philhar- 
monic concert. The Quintet is a remarkably 
clever work, and indeed appeals chiefly to the 
intellect. Mr. Dannreuther introduced it at 
one of his chamber concerts some seasons back. 
Mme. Griéndahl played the pianoforte part on 
Monday, and was afterwards heard to advan- 
tage in Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor. Mies 
Liza Lehmann, who was the vocalist, sang a 
pretty and fanciful song, ‘‘Go, rose,” by 
Maurice Greene, the contemporary of Handel. 
The programme included Schubert’s Quintet 
in C (op. 163), one of his greatest works. 

Miss Florence May gavea concert at Prince’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. In Brahms’ 
Variations on a Paganini theme (op. 35, second 
set) she proved herself an accomplished pianist. 
This exceedingly difficult piece was performed 
in admirable style. The technique was neat 
and the phrasing clear. Miss May afterwards 
played some short waltzes of her own composi- 
tion, well written and pleasing, especially the 
first two. She took part in Mendelssohn’s C 
minor Trio and Brahms’ Sonata in G for piano 
and violin. She gave a conscientious reading 
of both works, but her tone in the quiet pas- 
sages was somewhat dry. She was assisted by 
Herr Gompertz and Mr. Howell. The latter, 
our best English ’cellist, played as solo a Mar- 
cello Sonata with great effect. 

We regret that we cannot notice Saturday’s 
Crystal Palace concert, at which Dr. Joachim 
and M. E. Gillet played Brahms’ double Con- 
certo for violin, ’cello, and orchestra; nor the 
performance of Dvorak’s‘‘ Stabat Mater” by 
the Hackney choir under the direction of Mr. 
Prout at Shoreditch Town Hall on Monday 
evening. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue Richter Series of nine concerts will 
commence on Monday, May 12. Works by 
standard composers will be given, and special 
prominence will be accorded to Wagner. In 
the present scheme Dr. Richter has enriched 
the list by eight important excerpts from that 
composer's operas and music dramas—viz., 
Scene 2, Acti., from ‘‘Tannbiiuser; Scene 4, 
Act ii, from ‘‘ Walkiire”; Scene and Duet, 
Act iii., from “ Siegfried”; also selections 
from ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung” and “ Meister- 
singer, and the Overture to ‘‘ Die Feen.’”’ One 
programme in the course of the season will be 
devoted exclusively to Wagner, and another to 
Beethoven. 


Musical Notes, 1889. By Hermaun Klein. 
(Novello.) This annual critical record of im- 
portant musical events is drawn up with the 
author’s usual care; and, although only a 
‘“ brief or abstract chronicle,” the facts are 
presented in an attractive and thoroughly 
readable manner. Hitherto Mr. Klein had con- 
fined himself to the musical doings of the 
metropolis, but this year he has added a series 
of articles, signed by writers of recognised 
ability, embodying in succinct form the leading 
musical events in the provinces and in Scot- 
land. Mr. 8. 8. Stratton represents Birming- 
ham; Mr. E. J. Shellard, Bristol ; Mr. Peter- 
son, Edinburgh; Mr. W. 1. Argent, Liverpool ; 
Dr. Hiles, Manchester; the Rev. J. H. Mee, 
Oxford ; and Mr. J. Tatham, Yorkshire ; be- 
sides, Cawbridge is signed X and Glasgow F. 
These articles will, of course, greatly increase 
the value of this year-book as a work of 





reference, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE DUKE'S DAUGHTER 


AND THE FUGITIVES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
3 vols., crown 8v0, 25s. 6d. 


CLAIRE BRANDON. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL, Author of 
“*French Home Life.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


THE BULL I TH THORN. 


By PAUL OUSHING, Author of ‘ The Blacksmith 
of Voe.” 38 vols, crown 8vo, 23s. 6d. 


** A genuine romance, fresh, vigorous, stirring, that 
acts on _ us like a breath from the broad sea......The 
author has power, yet delicacy of touch; a bright, 
racy, firm, straight-forward style, and that art which 
can make characters live, move, and bave their being.”’ 
Saturday Review. 
. “* Asa story of exciting military adventure, ‘The Bull 
i’ th’ Thorn’ is not likely to be soon surpassed.” 
Spectator. 
“The whole story is racy, unconventional, and 
exciting to a degrec, as well as being admirably 
written and full of striking passages and incidents.” 
; Pump Court. 
It is an excellent story, and will add much to its 
author’s reputation.’’—Scotsman, 


DR. HERMIONE. Bv the 


Author of “Lady Bluebeard,” “Zit and 
Xoe.” Crown Svo, és. 


* Olever little story, with a chsracter of its own...... 
Few people figure in it, but those few are well and 
crisply drawn.’’— Athenaeum. 

* The still anonymous author who followed up ‘ Zit 
and Xoe’ by * Lady Bluebeard,’ possesses the gift rare 
among novelists. of writing sparkling dialogue...... 
Nothing is so good as his description of the Lake 
district in autumn, unless it be his pictures of the 
surroundings of the Nile.”— Punch. 

“The author handles a simple story of modern Jife 
with charming freshuess and exceptional skill. ‘Dr. 
Hermione’ is one of those perfectly natural tales which 
the quiet reader will linger over with growing pleasure 
and increasing interest.’”’— Daily Chronicle. 

* A delightful new novel......1t is full of fresh fun and 
smiling humour,’’—Scotsman. 

“There are some bright descriptions of out-of-the- 
way phases of London life..,...[t makes a very readable 
novel,”’— Literary World, 


DODO AND I. By Captain 


ANDREW HAGGARD, D.8.0. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This book is not unlikely to take the services by 
storm, whilst its admirers wi'l not be confined to them 
alone......All lovers of a really good novel, extrava- 
gances notwithstandivg, should most assuredly secure 
this one.””—Admiralty and Horse-Guards’ Gazette. 

*“* Captain Andrew Haggard’s ‘ Dodo and I’ is a book 
that everybody will read......It is fresh, interesting, and 
amusing.” - Scots Observer. 

«The story is distinctly good.’’—Athenacum. 

* *Dodo and I’ is very amusiug reading, and certainly 
should not be overlooked by anyone who studies modera 
fiction.”—John Bull. 

“ Strange, weird and attractive romance...... Interest- 
ing and graphically written.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

* *Dodo and I’ is a rattling story.””— Morning Post. 


MASTER OF HIS FATE. 


By J. MAOLAREN COBBAN, Author of “ The 
Oure of Souls,” “Tinted Vapours,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


* A distinctly clever piece of work.’’— Athenaeum. 

“An enthralliog tale, the great charm of which is 
that it is laid among ordinary scenes and enacted by 
ordinary characters.’’— World. . 

“A strange story. invested with an intensity of 
interest which, even had it been much longer than itis, 
would carry the reader through it at a siugle sitting.” 

Scotsman, 

“It is indeed a powerful piece of work, simply but 
effectively constructed, and containing situations of 
extreme originality......The author has worked out a 
new aud striking idea with skill and power” 

Pictorial World. 

“An exeedingly striking, powerful, and—if we may 
use a word which has been too cruelly hackneyed of 
late—weird tale.”’—Daily News. 

“A story quite out of the common, admirably 
writtes.”’—Vanity Fair. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 





Epinsureu AND Lonpon. 
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THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and OChurchwomen. 
ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

TITHES. By His Honour Judge HOMERSHAM Cox. 

BAPTISM for the DEAD; an Examination of 1 Cor. xv. 29. 
(Concluded.) By Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A. 

‘SOME EASTER MEMORIES. By Rev. Canon BENHAM, M.A. 

WHAT IS SPRING? (A &hort Story.) By HELEN MILMAN. 

ASCENDING UP to JERUSALEM. (lilustrated.) By E. A. W. 

A ROMAN CAMP in the AFRICAN DESERT. By Davip KER, 

RECENT DISCOVERIES in CHRISTIAN ——— in ROME.—II. 
The Catacomb of 8. Priscilla. ‘(Illustrated.) By Rev. 8, BARING- 
GOULD, M.A 

TWO PASCHAL SONNETS, (Illustrated.) By Rev. A, GURNEY, M.A. 

MR. MORLEY’S NEW RADICAL INQUISITION in MATTERS of 
RELIGION, 

YOUNG MEN the HOPE of the CHURCH. By the Rev, STEPHEN 
BaBRASS, M.A. 

JEWELS and GEMS,—I, In the Bible. By Rev. J. E, VAUX, M.A. 

THE LITTLE FOLKS of ANT LAND. By AGNES GIBERNE, 

SOME CELEBRATED WATCHES. By ANNE HATHWAY. 

**THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE.” Chapters tnt XXV., XXVL, XXVII° 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and H, HERM 

**SWEET CONTENT.” (Continued.) ome, +» IX. (Illustrated). 
By Mrs, MOLESWORTH. 


Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed— Biblical Questions—'‘ Karl’s 
Easter Offering” ( A Short Children’s Story)—Correspondence— Reviews 
—‘* Useful Books” List, &c, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London, 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 deors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


‘THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lerenzo 
di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &s., REPRODUCED in AUTOTYP! E, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffiz', Sa tr id, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Royal A Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 

‘great interest to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to come and study 

‘them, and will not be solicited to make purch 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 

‘J!lustrations, entitled ** AUTOTYPE, a Decorative and Educational Art.” 

Free per post to any address, 

‘THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Iilustrations of the 
highest excellenco of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WWRK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s one 
Beals of England’’; Dr. Crookshank’s ** Micro-Photographs of worry 

** Famous Monuments of Central India,” for sir Lepel Griffin, K.C 
*Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the Britier 

useum: ‘* The Paleographical Society’s Fasciculus for 1888"; Lllustra- 
tions for the ** Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c, 


For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 


UT O-GRAVUR EE. 


The AUTOTYPE PROUESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 


Part II, 

















Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, em Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A; 
Spence of Copies of me Etch ings, &c.; and * Examples of 
of from Art Objects, from 
iw and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates and particulars on application, 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Demy 8v0, 328 pages, cloth, 6s.; hand-made paper, 12s. 6d. 


A RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By Karuerine 
ASBURNER, 
Published by JAMES ARROWSMITA, Bristol, 


WXcH4 NGE or SELL ANYTHING which 


do not now want through ** THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and 
MART. a The best terms ae easily, cheaply, quickly, and safely, 
Price 2d., of all peci copy for two stamps from the 
Office, 170, Strand, oy W. a 











BARGAINS i in every description of Personal 

Props rity can be secured through “ THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
and MART,” which also contains a considerable quantity of ape we J and 
useful literary matter on a great variety of subjects, especial: ly addressed to 
Amateurs in Art, Music, Literature, Science, Mechan‘cs, Gardening, House- 
keeping, Management of Poultry, — Goats, Cage Birds, and Pets 
generally, Price 2d., of all Pp copy for two stamps 
from the Office, 170, Strand, London, Ww, i? 


PHExAIx FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782, 
“Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C, MACDONALD and F, B, MACDONALD. 


LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000, 
TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure che 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system,” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly oure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b,), post free, 


Aight Stamps, 
F, C, RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 














REMINGTON & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 
SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a Dutch Story. 


AARTEN MAARTENS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


_— “A book b Some Fr Press Hotices. one 

e Ac gees: 00 & mun oO us. artist. ook of singular freshness an 

power.” The Athenaeum says: aqeegeges ya _ piece da ag with clear delineation. accurate hey 

of life, and abundance of Cis colour.” The Standard says: ‘In scarcely any of the sensational novels of the 
day will the reader find more nature or more human nature.” 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. By the 


maces WHO DISCOVERED the MURDERER. own 0vO,Qe 
e eum says: ** May be recommen ose who like de ve stories as a good specimen of 
poe ll — ao © oo says: “Most ingeniously wrought; equal in interest and at the = 
1 on 
The right of translation of this story has been bought a few weeks after publication for Eng 1 
” well-known “ Library of Fiction” in Germany y- ees 


REMINGTON & CO., Henrrerra Srreet, Covent Garpen, W.C. 


NOW READY, VOLS. I. to V. 


To be completed in Eight Vols., issued TY * 8vo, cloth, 63. each ; 
or half- “morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 


A Handy-Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 
With numerous Engravings and Maps. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A, LL.D. 
Editor of *‘ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 


*,.* Vol. VI. will be published on June 16. 

** Will ke found a boon to the generalreader. Some] ‘The articles are distinguished by y coommay | — 
bandy tcrm of encyclopzedia has long been wanted, | than bysuccinctnere. ogra a en = ie 
This is comprebensive, without being bulky. The in- | with the scientific, ge oe De ne 
formation is succiuctly given, sufficiently copious, and | work is being admirab Pasenkelte a 
strictly revelant.”— Saturday Review. 





By 








*.* Prospectus, with Spccimen Page, post free on application. 
BLACKIE & SON, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, brown buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 
JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 
Also, Edition de Luxe, limited’ to 76 } numbered copies, Whatman large paper, price 21s. net, 


Lonpon : 49 anp 50, Op Barzey. 











Ready in April, fizely printed by R. & R Clark, of Edinburgh, on hand-made paper, in an edition of 880 cop 
of feap. Soe at 6s, net, and £0 copies small 4to (fcr sale), large paper, numbered and signed, at 15s. net _— 


CORN and POPPIES. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 


The Jarge-paper copies will contain as Frontispiece proofs of an Etching by Mr. William Strang. 
Loxton: : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Srazer, w. 





SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


MISADVENIiURK. By W. E. Norris, 


‘*My Friend Jim,” ‘* Major and ain “ emnattndall &e. 





Author of 


POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 


Now Ready, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., with frontispiece engraved in Paris from drawiugs 
by Laslett J. Pott. 


PAULINE. By L. B. Watrorp. Uniform with 


‘*Troublecome Daughters,’’ ieemndll ‘* Baby’s Grandmother,” and ‘‘ Mr. Smith.” 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


AMONG ALIENS. By F. EK. Trotiops, Author of 


‘‘That Unfortunate Marriage,” ‘‘ A Charming Fellow,’”’ &c. 











SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, Br. Bripz Sraeer, E.O. 








OW READY. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Books llers. N 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. To be had of oon Pocnsipteve loth mise éd., in 1 vol., 


By MADAME CAREITE. 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie.” 


THE EVE of an EMPIRE'S FALL. 


Peing Intimate Recollections of the Court of the 
Tuileries. 


COUNTESS IRENE, 


A Romance of Austrian Life. 


By J. FOGERTY, Author of “‘ Robert Leeman’s 
Daughters,” “ Lauterdale,” and “ Caterina.” 


co wai j ee ‘ ordina: d 
Taird Kdition, By Same Auther. Priceés. wr doubtless enbance this able. writer's Feputa tion.” 
cotema 


MY MISTRESS, the EMPRESS EUGENIE | - 
London : DEAN & Son, 160A, Fleet-street. | J. S. VIRTUE & Oo., Limited, 26, Ivyelane, E.C® 
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THEATRES. 
DELPHI THEATRE. 


A, & 8. eres Sole Proprietors and Managers. 
Every Evening, at 8, 
LONDON DAY BY DAY 
Mr. Geo, Alexander ; Messrs. Marius, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Abing- 
don, Balfour, Bode, Russell, Batt, &c.; Mesdames A, Murray, M. Rorke, 


K. James, C. "Elliot, Cl lara J 
. ; THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


Preceded, at 7.15, by 

VENUE THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at 8,15, | FOOL'S MATE. 
At 9, DR. BILL, 


Mesers, Frederick Terry, Nutcombe Gould, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Gracie Murielle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 


C Proprietors, Mrs. —_ hn and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 

Every ———- at 9, JACK. 

Messrs, A. l, Weedon ‘aa Eric Lewis, F. Mervin, Cape, 
hgh Phillips, F. Farren, Powell, Quinton ; Mesdames Filippi, 


Wood, John Wood. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by TO THE RESCUE. 


Messrs. R. Boleyn, F. Farren ; Mesdames F. Harrington, and Phelps. 


AIETY THEATRE 


Every evening, at 8. 
RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE. 
Messrs. Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
Faery Mey Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanche Massey, and 
— Lind. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. BENSO: 

Every Evening, at 8, Thursdays and em B excepted, Shakespeare’s 

Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Incidental M 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S onal. 

MATINEES of Al MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, every Saturday and 
Wednesday, at No fees. HAMLET, THURSDAY and FRIDAY 
Evening at 8, alt mt. a and FRIDAY Evening till further 
notice —GLOBE THEATRE 


HAY MARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H, BEERBOHM-TREE, 

Every evening, at 8.30, A MAN’S SHADOW. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Kemble, C. Collette, E. M. Robson, Allan, Har- 
greaves, 2. Tanya, Gurney, and Harwood; Mesdames Tree, Minnie Terry, 
Norreys, and Julia Neilson. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by GOOD FOR NOTHING. 

Miss Norreys. 


YCEUM THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irvivg. 
This Evening, at 8, 
THE DEAD HEART ; A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Bancroft, Stirling. Righton, Gordon Craig, 
— , Tyars ; Mesdames Kate Phillips, Carter, Coleridge, and Ellen 
erry 


Q)PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. F. J. HARRIS. 
Manager, —, H. GiTTUsS LONSDALE. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, LES CLOCHES DE CORNEV =. 
Mr. H, Gittus Lonsdale, Tom Paulton, Charles Ashford, L, Cadwaledr, 
Lee + Barry ; Miss Violet Cameron, Miss Florence Lonsdale, and Miss 
rene Verona. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 

poo Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE. 
Messrs, C, 2 Coffin, yt Ln a gh . ey le Wood, yo Shale, 
Hendon, and hyllis madi, an 
Camille D'Arvills. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by 


JOHN SMITH, 
GSAvoy THEATRE. 
Every a at 8.30, 


ocr rans sn, or, The King of Barataria. 
Messrs. Rutland | Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H, Denny, Wallace Brownlow, 
Metcalf, Rose, De Pledge, Wilbraham, (Gilbert, and Courtice Pounds ; 
james Geraldine, Ulmar, Rosina Brandram, Decima Moore, Bernard, 
Lawrence, and Cole, 


QGHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Messrs. E. 8. WILLARD ona JOHN LART, Lessees and Managers. 
HE DDLEMAN, 






































Every Evening, at 8, 

Messrs, Willard, Mackintosh, EB W. Garden, H. Cane, H, V. Esmond, 
Ivan Watson, C. Crofton, W. E. Blatchley, R. Keith; Mesdames M. 
Millett, A. a H, Brooke, 4. —— St. ve E. Boor, &e, 


TOOLE’Ss 1 THEATRE. 


Every ar at 9, THE BUN BUNGALOW. 
Mason, Gea, Oh Yorke Stephens c Co A 
essrs. Chas. Glenney, Yorke Stephens, Compton utts, J. Aylmer, A. 
Rousby, F. M. Capel, Fred Kaye, Bassett itoe, M. Brodie, and R. Stockton ; 
Mesdames Sophie Larkin, Helen Forsyth, Vane Featherston, Marie Illing- 
ton, and Cicely Richards. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee end >. Mr, * creed THORNE. 
Every Evening, at 8, 
Messrs, Thomas Thorne, =. Mende, Yorke, Blythe, Harbury, 
Grove, Gillmore, and Fred Thorne; Mesdames W. Emery, M, Collette, 
- Owen, Bryer, Wemyss, Hanbury, E. Banister, &c. 


NIAGARA 1 IN LONDON. 


Colossal PICTURE of the GREAT FALLS. Original effects by Philip- 
— . La 1! American sweetmeat store. Refresh- 
Ad nts light. Building cooled throughout. 

Aaiatoa Is. i a 10 Fork-stost, Westminster (St James’s-park 

Station), Second year. Nearly one million visitors. 











THERE IS 


No Nourishment | 


in Tea or Coffee 


PLENTY IN COCOA 


especially in 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


which 


UTILISES 


IN THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE 


All the Flesh-forming Elements 


while Developing the 


Flavour and Aroma. 





ORIGINAL PATENTORS. 











Books peateees « at a fixed price for 
Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged 
Sor Publishing. 

Authors advised with «as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, and 27, CHANCERY 
Lang, Lo 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


or 
HOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free, 


F. MOEDER 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


M E M 0 R A. LOISETTE’S 
a 


SYSTEM.—"I was im- 
ressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
emory which your paciemee in CAMBRIDGE opened 

5 ge N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 

(Jan.,'90). Physiological, scientific. ”— Dr, Andrew 

Wilson (April, ’83). “We again recommend the 

system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., ’89) “ Great advantage 

to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”"— 

Dr. Buckley, “Excellent travelling companion.”— 

Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N.—Avply 87, NewaOxford 

Street, London, 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. — 
BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and. 
ames MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


OCAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 























ROBINSON AND CLEAVER'S 
CAMBRIC — HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s- - Is 3 HEMSTITOHED— 
Ladies’ + Qs. rirh Ladies’ - « =} ns 
Gent's - ~- 38.60. |Gent’s - + 48 11d. OZ. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 
1s. to 60s. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


Samples and Price Lists post-free, 





RSTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK 


tdi Chancery-lans, 
PA per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayawie on 





TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly | alances, when cot drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customer, free of Charge the Custody of 

Writings, and othor 8 ; the collection of Bills 

efExchange, Dividends, and Coupons; >. the purchase and asleofStooks 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
srplicat'oa. FRARCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 


THRO AT irritation, inducing a _ 


affecting the voice these 
GERINE. J U3 wr EPPS Rite 
. Incon' 
IRRITATION with the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of suck- 
AND ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
able ee mes activey 


healin In_ boxes. 
COUGH. 18.1 4°: labelled “AMES EPPS 
& OO, , Homoeopathic Chemists.” 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


Anti-corrosive —Flexible—Durable—Adapting itsel 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d, each; post-free, 7d, 
With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete - - + Is 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 


Fluted Pattern,complete+ - - + «+= «= 68,60. 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - + + = 68. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - = = «= «= 108 6d. 


Other Patterns in great variety. 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 














Medical 


FRY'S 


Lancet— 


“Pure and very soluble.” 
Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


t 
well.” 


“T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
hat I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’s REMINISCENCES. 


LEAVES of a LIFE: being the Reminiscences of Montague Williams, 


2 vols.. 8vo, 30s. 
The Standard says :—‘‘ The book is full of matter that will interest the public.” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ These thoroughly entertaining volumes.” 
Murray's Magazine says :—‘ A bright gathering of reminiscenses of an exceptionally 
busy and interessing career.” 


ne: 


{ Fourt 
The Guardian says :—“ The first duty of a dealer in reminiscences is to cn py ° stories, 
and Mr, Montagu Williams has fulfilled this duty.” 
*‘ The Church Review says :— “It is no mere figure of speech to say there is not a dull page 
in these volumes... It is literally true, and their value for purposes of reference is much 
enhanced by a capital index,” 





A NEW BOOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART. 
PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 


With Maps. 2 vols., Svo. 36s. 


The Tablet says :—‘‘ The most interesting book of the year, and the work which is likely to have at once the widest and the best influence upon the political thought of our time, is 


Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘ Problems of Greater Brit ain, 


It has met a great want, and met it well, and it stands alone.” 


The Graphic says :—“ It is diflicult to over-estimate the importance of ’sir Charles Dilke’s ‘ Problems of Greater Britain.’ It is one of the most important books published for many 


years, and is worthy to rank beside such a monumental work as that of Professor Bryce on the United States. 
a man who almost from boyhood has diligently trained himself for high office in the State, and who has studied, with more assiduity and 


foremost statesmen of this generation; 


enthusiasm than probably any other living man, the vast and complicated problems connected with the immense organisation known as the British Empire... 


In these two elaborate volumes we have the latest views of one of the 


..Knowledge, candour, 


and statesmanship are the conspicuous qualities of the book, and its style is clear and sometimes stately, A noteworthy book which will have wide and permanent influence,” 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


THE AMERICAN 


COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, M. P., D. C. L., Regius 


Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford; Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire.’’ Second oo. J 2 vols , extra crown 


Part I. THE NATIONAL GOVER 
Part II. THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
The Nation (New York) says :—‘‘ The book does not disappoint these expectations. 
intellige ont American can afford to remain ignorant of it. 
sound “judgment and noble purpose which are here given.’ 


THE DEVELOPMENT and CHARACTER of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Part Ill, THE PARTY SYSTEM. 
Part IV. PUBLIC OPINION. 
Every page gives evidence of the conscientious labour which the codiner ‘he given to his work. 
As we read his pages, their suggestive and instructive value to America is so great and so patent that we find ourselves concluding the book is written for us...... 
His education will be incomplete as a preparation for his duties as a citizen if he does not take advantage of the helps to a 
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